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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE LADY WiTH THE PINK PLUME. I 


On, lady with the waving plume! 
Forgive me tat I dared to gaze 
Too rudely on the roseate bloom 
That o’er thy cheek, like sunlight, plays; 
And on those soft, subduing eyes, 
Whose beams are borrowed from the skies. 





Forgive me that, when first I met 
The beauty of thine angel face, 
And fairy form that never yet 
Was match'd by Art in faultless grace— 
My looks intrusive should impart 
Th’ emotivns of my bounding heart. 


I knew thee not, yet I divined 
Within thy mild, attractive glance, 
All gentle feelings, thoughts refined, 
The charms we read in old romance, 
Charms of the soul that could inspire, 
To noblest strains, the poet’s lyre. 


Through all my life’s lone pilgrimage 
I've vainly sought for one like thee; 
One who could every thought engage, 
Nor leave the lightest fancy free ; 
On whose sweet shrine my heart could own 
Its fondest dreams and wishes thrown. 


Forgive me, then, oh lady bright, 
That when thy beauties rose to view, 
Like stars upon the curtained night, 
I dared thy footsteps to pursue. 
I could not turn, I could not flee, 
For I was bound by love to thee. 


Yes, love! strong love! for, like a fime 
Lit sudden, in the soul it springs; 

Though skeptick scoff and sages blame, 
Delighted Love is born with wings, 

And in his hour of birth can soar 

Where Fancy never flew before. 


Oh, lady, if we never meet, 
(For us to meet were bliss divine !) 
Remember one whose pulses beat 
In tenderest unison with thine, 
And who to win thy love would dare 
Denial, sorrow and despair! 


Farewell! receive the leaves I send, 
And grant the boon I ask of thee— 
A smile when next we meet—a bend 
Of thine imperial head to me. 
And silent be, whate’er my doom, 
Oh lady with the waving plume! B. 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICKS, 


NEW-YORK AND BOSTON. 


A writer in the London Sporting Magazine for October hits off, | 
inapleasant and vivacious style, the prominent characteristicks of the 
two great Atlantick cities. 


The “ empire city,” as vanity has named New-York, is placed on 
the island of Manhattan, one of the pleasantest spots of vature, spoiled 
by the perversion and impertinence of art ; its sweet succession of 
hill and dale, have long since been levelled by the city surveyor. 
Down two of its sides run the Hudson and East rivers, which, in 
their confluence at the Battery, spread out and form the fine expanse 
of New-York bay, the island being separated from the main land of 
New-York State merety by a small brook or connecting branch be- 
Ween its two great water boundaries. On the Long Island shore 
of the East river, the city of Brooklyn fronts that of New-York ; 
and on the New-Jersey shore of the Hudson stands Jersey city, with 
the little village of Communipaw, worthy of note, as bemg the egg 
from whence New-York first sprung, but now only celebrated for 
the superiour excellence of its clams and negro fiddlers. 

Had a choice been left to me, I should have preferred an opening | 
new of New-York, under circumstances somewhat more favourable 
‘oa first impression, than a ride in a street-hack over the bone- 
breaking pavement of Broadway, with a panoramick display of the 
Streets by gas-light. But I came in by night: and then, like all 
new-comers into strange cities, as my light vehicle jumped to and 
fro, I strained my eves in vain, endeavouring to catch sume glimpses 
of the strange novelties which, as I supposed, lay “ perdu” every 
where around me; but all that the steadiest attention could make | 
out was comprised ina few gas-lamps, green trees, and gaudy awn- | 
ings ; a footway on either side of a narrow street, alive with a mixed 
population, black and white, mostly with cigars in their mouths. \, 
The intermediate epace of rough and rickety road being filled up 


with an indescribable confusion of carts, hacks, carriages, and four- 
horse ommibuses, one and all with uninterrupted row and uproar, 
fulfilling the varied avocations of their calling, as each held on the 
** noisy tenure of their way.” 

Supper aud bed were naturally the almost instant consequences 
of an arrival at eleven o'clock at the mammoth among hotels, the 
Astor House ; bat June was not a month for closed windows ; and 
as I had the privilege of a front room, all the din of Broadway 
came in at aay uppermost ear, while a gentle buzzing hum tn the 
neighbourhood of my nose warned me of the near approach of a 
murderous mosquito. However, fatigue at length effectually 
closed my eyes, and I had just fallen into the first of my sleep, when 
the clang of a multitude of bells, and a shouting, as from a crowd of 
speaking trumpets, broke in upon my rest, and made me start up in 
a state of dreamy alarm. I hastened to my window, which looked 
out upon the corner ofa large green, called the Park, where the two 
main avenues of the city, Broadway and Bowery, unite. Down 
these two streets the people rushed in crowds, tearing, scampering, 
and hallooing as if for dear life; while the cracked bell on the top 
of the City-Hall repeated three distinct strokes, at close intervals ; 
and forthwith all the church bells chimed in chorus, and every steeple 
clattered its utnost. Then, again, more people shouted and ran, 
and thus things went on for a considerable length of time. At last 
a little green spot of fire appeared far up the Bowery; and, as it 
gradually grew in size, the trampling of a crowd, and roll of heavy 
wheels, were heard, and then a voice rose high above the uproar, 
crying “fire! fire! fire!’ And now a red light and another 
crowd, and sound of wheels rushed down Broadway, and other voices 
echoed, “ where’ where! where’ ‘ Corner of Cedar,” shouted 
Green, and in a moment two engines, drawn by men, tackled to- 
gether, two and two, rattled past at full speed, each man straining 
every nerve with eagerness for the honour of his troop to be the first 
at the scene of action. After these came more trumpetings, more 
shoutings, more lamps of various colours, and more rattling engines; 
and the night was far advanced before silence succeeded to a scene 
of noisy confusion, which, by a constant recurrence to the amount 
of about twelve weekly throughout the year, has gained for New- 
York the glowing appellation of the City of Fires 

I certainly do not like New-York. I cannot endure the incessant 
noise, the whuling bustle, and disorderly confusion which reign 


| throughout the city, from the Battery poit up to five-hundred-and- 


fifty-fourth-street, of thereabouts, whetherit be dreary winter, when 
the horses go slipshod, and Jack Frost blows his nose between two 
icicles ; or midsummer, when the thermometer is at ninety-five in the 
shade, and the mosquitoes lie listlessly panting about; or autumn, 
when the leaves fall until the fall leaves; or spring—pleasant 
spring—when trees are budding, and stilts are indispensable to keep 
your ankles out of the mud. Everybody thinks, speaks, and acts 
with the extreme of hurry. Perchance you are strolling along the 
ill-conditioned slips and piers of the East river, where, from the va- 
riety of tongues, all in full vigour and active exercise, you might 
easily picture to yourself the scene in the front of the Tower of 
Babel at the moment when the bricklavers first struck work for want 
of a circulating medium of speech. Here you perceive a friend afar 
off. in the street, closing upon you with fnghtful velocity, while the 


' crowd almost carries you off your legs toward him ; you have some- 


thing of importance to communicate, and as he approaches a smile 
of recognition lights up his countenance. Another moment, and 
you incline towards him—a wave of the hand—a nod of the head, 
and he whisks by—you turn with the intention of pursuit—the 
ends of his coat-tail are disappearing round the next corner—he ts 
gone. Long and vainly have I looked to find some person in a 
gentler * walk” of life; but they all run alike, and it is quite a pic- 
ture to sec the usually tranquil old quakers going ahead full ult, 
tearing up this street and down that—skipping over crates, and bas- 
kets, and bales, with the agility of practised harlequins, and always 
under full headway ; the body bent forward to accelerate their speed, 
and their coat-lappets stuck straight out behind, and fluttering in the 
wind like kite-tails as they scurry on 

New-York is a very fair sporting station, and some good shooting 
may be found near at hand; up the Hudson les some excellent 
wild-fowl and woodcock ground, and some deer may still be found 
in the northern parts of Long Island; Long Island, too, is famed for 
its trouting ; and hundreds of streams, flowing down the retired 
valleys into the Hudson, afford excellent sport to the disciples of 
worthy Izagk 

The turi, too, is freely kept up by the New-York Jockey Club 
The Centreville Course is devoted to the amateurs of trotting- 
matches; and pigeou shooting is practised, together with many 
other minor sports, in and about the neighbourhood of the * Third 
Avenue.’ 

The “ Third Avenue” is an outward-bound street, leading from 
the unfinished districts of New-York somewhere into the middle of 
the next century, when it 1s expected the city will have extended 
its limits beyond the present bounds, and go on somewhere out of 
town ; and on the Third Avenue it is that the young *- Gothamite 
swells” meet daily, in order to display the superiour qualities of 
their trotters. Here, towards the cool of the evening, little scattered 
clouds of dust may be seen whirling up the road at intervals, as a few 
early comers clatter away in the direction of Harlaem. Soon the 
numbers begin gradually to increase, and the dust to thicken, until 
by the time that the sultry heat of the summer's day has yielded to 
the refreshing influence of the sea-hre@ge, the scene becomes in the | 
highest degree lively and interesting. Atone moment, alight New- 
York wagon, a mere square box nm four wheels, spins past, fol- 
lowing two bob-tail bays with a motion at once so swift, so light 
and elegant, that it seems scarcely to rest upon the ground 
comes a clattering of many heels, accompanied by a hard running 


sound, and a rushing cloud of dust, all tokens of an amateur 
“brush,” or trial of speed, while the outlines of two slightly built 
sulkies, and two motionless men, just give a passing glimpse, so 
faint and indistinct that it would be * marty diff’cult,” as the ne- 
groes say, “to tell tother from which.” But now comes on a 
steady old respectable, rolling behind a raw-boned heavy-looking 
black—his harness dingy and brown, the vehicle dull and dirty, and 
the whole * turn-out” so utterly drowsy-looking and melancholy, that 
one 1s almost induced to pity the poor old creatures as they creep 
along 

Anon, a distant roll, and whiz, and clatter, and up dashes a “ su- 
periour swell,” seated ina glossy green sulky, behind a high-going 
gray, bearing hard upon his driver's hand, and evidently trying the 
strength of the highly-polished harness. The latter soon catches up 
old creeper, and instantly getting a tight pull upon the gray, brings 
him to follow exactly m the other's track. The hard road is just 
wide enough for two, and Steady accordingly edges off to let the 
gray go by, but he keeps on at the same pace until the black, by 
slackening, drops back upon him. And now they are rolling on side- 
by-side, the gray pulling “ heaps,” and the black, from long habit, 
metthng and mending his pace at the approach of an antagonist ; 
the old * dull” pulls his nag m, but the gray will not leave him, at 
one moment loitering alongside, the next going a “ leetle” ahead, 
and then just falling back again, as if to lure him on, and tempt him 
toa tnal of speed The ruse at last appears to succeed, the black 
begins to step out, and the gray does the same; until his master 
suddenly losing the reign, gives him bis head, and off he goes. A 
new spirit now seems suddenly to come over the old man, and bend- 
ing his body forward, he shakes the reins and shouts to the bony 
black ; at the word he starts, and in another moment has recovered 
his ground, and runs alongside his opponent; the struggle now 
begins in earnest, and at first the polished harness and the painted 
body appears to be somewhat in advance, but the old man is getting 
angry, and the good black, as if aware that he both can and must 
take twenty extra seconds off the mile, strains every nerve, and i 
less time than has been occupied in the recital, the dusky old couple 
are seen clattering on victorious and alone, while Swell pulls up 
the defeated gray, in order to avoid the ignomimious salute of his 
departing adversary'’s cloud of dust. This is a scene of constant re- 
currence, and after its enactment the rivals usually meet at “ Ca- 
to's,” a resort of much celebrity, some four miles from the city, 
where drinks of infinite variety and aptitude to the then existent 
temperature, are administered by the renowned philosopher, in pro- 
prea persona 

To * Bosting,” as the Yankees term their solid metropolis, I give 
the precedence among the Atlantick cities,—not that it is the plea- 
santest, nor the most picturesque, wor the most important in sport: 
ing, or, indeed in any other point of view, but simply because it is 
the first, as being the * farthest north,”’ and foremost in its appli- 
cation of the go-a-head system in such a manner, and to such aie. 
as to obtain the honourable appellation of * the City of Notions.” 
In Boston and the regions round about, the earliest settlers squatted, 
and thence their children first * absquattulated” to seek and bring 
to light the hidden wealth and beauties of the western wilderness 
Boston was the first town that came out * quite” against the mother 
country ; and at Bunker Hill the first blood was drawn. Boston 
established the first canal, the first railroad, and the first passable 
* turnpike.” ‘The first trotting-matches in the states took place in 
New-England ; and upwards of twenty-five years ago the traveller 
on the road between Boston and Portland, a distance of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, must ave been surprised to see horses not 
above fifteen hands high, drawing heavy carriages with nine pas 
sengers inside, at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, and accom- 
plishing the journey in the course of the day, a feat which would 
hardly be equalled now. New-York has now entered into the lists, 
and has her trotters and trotting-maiches also; but the New-Eng- 
land and Vermont roadsters still worthily sustain their former repu- 
tation; and eight years ago, (in the fall of 1830.) the Boston gray, 
* Burster” trotted * fair and square,” as the Yankee phrase has it, 
one mile in two minutes and thirty-two seconds 

The Bostonians are somewhat altered for the better since the daye 
of their earlier settlement, if truth sides at all with Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, the renowned chronicler of New-York, by whom they are 
designated as ** infamous theves, a parcel of corn-fed peddling 


squatters! a pack of lazy, louting, dram-drinking, horse-racing, 


cock-fighting, slave-driving, mulatto-breeding upsterts !" For now 
there is not, to my knowledge, a race-course anywhere in New 


Eng 
behaved community, almost bordering upon the drowsy 
giving, feast, fast, and 
and geese, salt fish, and pumpkin-pes vigorously eaten at 
the appointed seasons. The m imeipal regulations of the city, too, 
are unusually strict and well kept ;—all vagabond dogs crossing the 
paths of publick justice are incontinently knocked on the head for 
not reading and heeding the corporation warning, stuck upon the 
parish pumps, and headed with the striking caption—* Dogs! 
dogs '! 't!”) And even vet more wonderful to relate im the 
native climes of “ the weed,” a fine of two dollars is imposed and 
exacted from every person convicted of the sin of smoking “ prin- 
cipees” in the publick streets; while, as regards dram-drinking, 
the temperate citizens restrict themselves within the wholesome 
limits of discreetly mixed mint-julep, egg-nog, brandy-go, and gin- 
sling. All that need be said of Boston, in addition, may be summed 
up in a few words. The city is heavy; the houses solid; churches 
and eating-sbops plenty ; climate variable ; roads hard ; horses 1; 
coaches fast; citizens sea-serpentish ; the cemetery sad ; the locale 


land, while Boston can boast of a most respectable and well- 
Thanks 
festival, are still sustained with due observ 


ance ; 


dogs 


Then || mmteresting ; and the Bunker Hill monument a fine study; but al- 
| together wanting in the bump of completivencss 
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THE DRAMA. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 


A new drama, in five acts, called the ‘‘ Maid of Mariendorpt,”’ 
from the pen of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, has been produced at 
most of the English and American theatres. Miss Jane Porter's 
most rambling and prolix novel of “ The Village of Mariendorpt” is 
certainly one of the very last places in which we should expect to 
find a veteran dramatist looking for a plot. Mr. Knowles has, how- 
ever, availed himself of an incident, or rather episode, introduc od 
into the coneluding chapters of that fiction, and, treating it with “a 
liberal hand,” has made it effectively subservient to his purpose. 
Avoiding, as he does, all allusion to the general tenour of the tale, 
we shall describe simply the small circle of action wherein the in- 
terest which he creates is circumseribed. 

Towards the conclusion of the great thirty years war, or war be- 
tween Romanism and Reformation, the venerable pastor of Marien- 


dorpt, Muhldenau, after having experienced many of the horrours of 


the contest, and, among the rest, having lost, at the sack of Magde- 
burgh, one of two infant daughters, has some reason to hope for a 
happy evening to his days, in witnessing the union of his beloved 
Meeta with Roselheim, a young and estimable officer of the Swedish 
army. But at this very conjuncture a summons of dangerous duty 
compels him, with every presentiment of impending evil, to visit 
Prague, then in the possession of the imp« rialists. He parts in sor- 
row, supported by Christian fortitude, with his daughter, and com- 
mends her, in case any misfortune should befal! him, to the counsel 
and assistance of an aged Jew, Joseph, an inhabitant of Prague, to 
whom, in early life, he had rendered the greatest services. This Jew, 
if we mistake not, is not of the novel, but Mr. Knowles’s Jew is in- 
troduced into the drama no doubt through the most philanthropick 
motives; for the Jew is a model of the loftiest generosity and grati- 
tude. As anticipated, it so falls out that the venerable Muhldenau 
is seized by the imperialists as a specially obnoxious reformer, and 
(the emperour, being pecultarly ill-tempered from reverses) is mer- 
cilessly condemned to almost immediate death. These tidings 
no sooner reach Mariendorpt than Meeta resolves to fly to Prague, 
and although alone, friendless, and, should the Jew fail her, without 
resources, to try how far the efforts of utter devotion could avail to 
save her father, or alleviate his sufferings. She accordingly arrives 
in Prague, and, in utter despair at the prospect of not getting within 
the walls of the state prison, resolves to throw herself at the feet of 
the governour’s daughter, the Baroness Idenstein, and, through 
her, win so precious a boon from the former. In order to bribe the 
rapacious servants of the baroness, she parts with her loveliest of 
hair, then most precious tn that city, and also avails herself of the 
zealous generosity of the Jew. Inthe young Baroness Idenstein, 
in the Baron, and even in the old soldier governour, she finds the 
deepest sympathy for her sorrows They accompany her to the 
dungeon of the old pastor, and have tears forthe touching interview 
The old governour cannot, however, arrest the impending tragedy, 
as the orders from the court are relentless and peremptory. ‘To en- 
hance the affecting character of this state of things, the old pastor 
discovers m the voice and appearance of the Baroness Idenstein the 
most perplexing resemblance to the wile of his youth. In an agony 
of anxiety he questions her respecting her parentage. Meeta awa- 
kens in her reminiscences of the early horrours of Magdeburg, and, 
finally, the veteran, confessing that he had there saved her from 
slaughter and brought her up as his own child, a daughter and a 
sister are restored to Muhidenau and Meeta. Sull the pastor is to 
die, and in his melancholy cell, with his children, he tinds the day 
dawn that is to give his head to the block. But the Jew has not 
been idle. Communications have been made to the Swedes. The 
governour and Idenstein are, by a stratagem, separated from their 
garrison, and daylight brings young Roselheim, with his companions 
in arms, to surprise and capture Prague. ‘Thus end the sorrows 
of our dramatis persone 

This plot is wholly melo-dramatick, but it is strongly pathetick, and 
in acting would prove more so, but that Mr. Strickland’s personation 
of old General Kliener ts so extraordinary a specimen of comick ruti- 
eundity, so singular an illustration of what might be stvled a veteran 
boiled lobster, as to put melancholy quite out of countenance 
There is also a comick underplot in the piece, touching the loves of 
Hans, a young rustick valet de place, just arrived at a knowledge of 
his own mind and the frau Esther, Mrs. Glover, who, in his eyes, 
has all the fascinations of a Ninon de UC Enclos 

We shail not say that this production ranks with Mr. Knowles's 
happiest efforts, but it was quite successful in its etlects. The au- 
thor himself appeared in the part of Muhldenau, and dressed it into 
extreme venerableness. ‘This, and the earnestness and sincerity of 
his manner, countervailed any errours of delivery or defects of tone 
on his part, and gave the performance a strongly natural character 
There was much applause bestowed on the play throughout its 
ordeal, and at the end Knowles was called forth with general ac- 
claim, and so auspiciously, * with their kind permission,” announced 
the piece for repetition 

SCENE THE LAST—A DUNGEON. 

Muupenav asleep on a couch—Meeta sifting near, with Avocena 

kneeling by her, sleeping with her head on Meera’s lap. 


Enter Lisutenant 


! Your news is bad? 


Meeta. Softly! 
Lieutenant. It is 
The answer is arrived. With fruitless search 
They have sought the governour : not finding him, 
On me, as second in command, devolved 
The painful task to break the packet open, 
Which gives no hope of life 
Meeta. It was expected 
We are prepared. So, please you, softly tread 
As you depart again. (Lisurenant goes out.) He has awaked her! 
Sleep, sister, sleep! 
Adolpha. (Starting.) What tune of night is it? 
Meeta. It is no longer night, but morning, sister. 
Adolpha. Morning! 
Meeta. The chimes of a new day have struck 
Again and yet again. 
Adolpha. How often, sister? 
Meeta. Thrice. 


They sleep 





Adolpha. It is very still. 
Meeta. Too still, but we shall hear 
The sound of stirring shortly. 
Adolpha. You ate sure ! 
Meeta. I am. 
Adolpha. You comfort me '—you are so calm ! 
Meeta. Sister, we both had need be calm! Look there! 
Adolpha. How sound our father sleeps! Knows he our hope! 
Meeta. No! it might draw his thoughts from better hope : 
Hope that doth ever in possession end ; 
Hope that hath naught of earth in it, to crumble 
I’ the grasping. Sister, I know my father !— 
On earth, he has lived in heaven '—Don't fear for him! 
He is the happy man, that is prepared 
To live or die! 
Adolpha. He will not die! 
Meeta Speak softly! 
He is awaked! It can’t be help’d. Dear sister, 
Let it not melt thee, should he talk of death. 
For tears are catching things, and nature ‘s nature, 
Long as it breathes. Let ’s countenance the calm 
Which his pure spirit keeps. 
Muhldenau. Meeta! 
Merta. Here, father. 
Muhldenau. What, both my children !—Both !—Adolpha, too ! 
Ts not this merciful, to have you here, 
That my last earthward sigh i am permitted 
To breathe upon your heads in blessing you? 
What is the time, my Meeta! How far on 
Is my last day within this prison-house ! 
These walls of clay, in which the spirit's pent— 
That ’s going back to Him who lodged it here ! 
"Tis nothing else' How easy, then, to die, 
To him who thinks it so! What is the time? 
Mecta. Another day is onward 
Muhidenau. To that window 
Comes the first beam that ’s herald of the sun— 
See if there’s sign of the fair messenger, 
Or shall I dot, my child? 
Meeta. No, father. 
Muhldenau. Well, 
How is it '—Is there mark on the horizon— 
A blending as of light with darkness, or 
Something that's plainer'~ Tell me, child! 
Is fix'd on day, to which noonday ts night! 
Meeta. "Tis early morning—a dun glow—almost 
A streak 
Muhidenau. The boundary of yesterday 
Is cross’d some hours. Come hither, both of you 
Kneel down! The longest time that man may live 
The lapse of generations of his race, 
The continent entire of time itself 
Bears not proportion to eternity, 
Huge as the fraction of a grain of dew 
Comeasured with the broad unbounded ocean ! 
There ts the time of man—his proper time ; 
Looking at which, this life 1s but a gust, 
A puff of breath, that’s scarcely felt ere gone ! 
Then comes a calm that lasts. My youngest one, 
Least known, but not less loved—my Meeta— 
Meeta. Father, 
Am not I part of both ? 
Muhildenau. My noble child, 
My christian-trained child. I did thee wrong 
To fear exception thou might’st take at that 
Which made my children equal. My found one, 
My blessings on thee full as upon her 
Was never from my side. Join hands with her! 
Love her for ever! as thyself. ‘T'wo hearts 
That join in troth, do make a wall of rock 
*Gainst which the surges of the world may lash, 
But only break themselves. 
Adolpha. 1 hear a noise ! 


Mine eye 


Sister, peace. What heeds a noise ! 
Muhidenan I think 
I heard it too—and understand it; but 
Whate’er it is, it matters not to me 
I see—the hght comes on. Meeta, my child 
Thy father gives thee thanks for hours and hours 
Of happiness. You have let fall her hand— 
‘Take it again—never let go the love 
That now doth join thy sister's hand to thine! 
And take thy father’s blessing, free and full, 
Which heaven attests that thou hast merited, 
Who never wast but dutiful to me ! 
idolpha. Hear you the sounds again, and louder! 
Me eta. Peace! 
Dear sister, if it ts to come it will. [Notses again, and nearer yet 
Muhidenau. What, Meeta! These are not accustomed sounds. 
There 1s a shining something mm thine eve, 
That looks like hope—and thine, my other chi'd! 
My children ! is there hope! I'm human still! 
T'illive for you, my children. (Verses again.) Those are shouts 
They move not with such sounds who come to see 
The spectacle of an untimely death— 
For human nature, howsoever wild, 
Is human still [ Noise very loud, as of a general attack 
Meeta. Yes, father, there 1s hope! 


[ Voises nearer 


Enter LigutTeNant. 
What come vou for’ 
Lacutenant. The prisoner. 


Mecta. For what! 
Lneutenant. To place bim in secure keeping 
Mecta. Hence! 


He 's in his children’s arms—or leave him here, 
Or take us all together [Shouts and reports of cannon. 


So.pier enters. 
You are called for (To Lieutenant. 
To look to our defence! They come upon us 
A thousand men to one—the castle's lost ! 
Adolpha. He's saved— 
Meeta. Not yet! [ Noises as of something falling. 
Adolpha. Hear you '—They burst the gates ! 





Meeta. It may be something else. 

Muhidenau. Ah, now to die— 
Were pain! 

Adolpha. The rush of steps! 

Rupert. (without)—Burst in the door 

Meeta. "Tis Rupert's voice—My father 's saved—He lives 


[ Norses 


Rupert. (bursting in with others.\—My Meeta! Honoured 


father we have come 
With life and liberty ! 
Meeta. We thank you, Rupert? 
Rupert, I knew you would not let him die! 
How far is Prague vour own ! 
Rupert. This quarter, Meta, 
Which yet commands the rest! This post was long 
Our general's aim ; yet so he doubtful kept 
His eagle hovering, the mighty pounce 
Your strait accelerated, none could guess, 
Until his fated quarry felt him down ! 
Meeta. Send trusty friends, and strong, along with me; 
Speak not, but let thy answer be the act. 
Rupert. Dismiss your care! it is not needed, 
The faithful Hebrew met me in advancing, 
And took in charge a chosen band, to watch 
Success, and bring thy friends to thee: by this 
I doubt not they are here— 
Enter Joseru—conducting Generar Kuerner and [pense 


Meeta. 


The governour! 
Gen. Kleiner. Yes, sir—but not your prisoners—that honour 
These ladies claim. 
Adolpha. Forgive us, father ! 
Gen. Kleiner. What! 
Now thon hast found thy father? 
Adolpha Father stull! 
Muhidenau. Give me the Hebrew’s hand—the Christian's 
friend— 
His elder brother, though with difference 
Joseph. All men should thus be brothers 
Hans. We shall have 
Our honeymoon at last 
Esther. Be silent, Hans. 
Meeta. Let all be silent, save the grateful hearts, 
That speak in humble confidence to you 


This last scene of Mr. Knowles’s new crama offers a fair speci- 
men of its whole composition. It is high-toned, pathetick, and of 


strong dramatick effect. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


A FAT GHOST. 


We inserted, a few weeks ago, an amusing anecdote, from the 
pen of Theodore Hook, of the part ef the Ghost, in Hamlet, having 
once been played by an actor, whose name we gave, in spectacies 
Since then the Liverpool play-goers have had an opportunity of 
seeing the ghost played at our theatre, by Mr. Stuart, with 
ina sling. Amusing as the appearance of the spectacled ghost must 
have been, the anecdote we are about to relate of a fat vhost is not 
less amusing. Many of our readers will recollect the late Mr. Banks, 
who, for many years, was co-lessee of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter theatres. He was a remarkably large, fat man, as large and as 
fat as Lablache, the famous bass singer, who appeared recently, in 
the Italian concert, at the Amphitheatre. Mr. Banks always played 
the Ghost in Hamlet; and, though formidable-looking, a most ex- 
cellent ghost he was. 





His arm 


Once on a time, while enacting the part or 

the stage of the Manchester theatre, his great bulk gave rise to a 
The ghost, it will be remembered by our 

theatrical readers, used to vanish, from some of the scenes, t! 

a trap-door on the stage. Well, on one occasion Mr. Ban} 

taken his siation on the spot. The bolt was withdrawn, and slow 

descended the ghost, truncheon in hand. 


most laughable meident 








The legs disappeared 





due course ; but whether owing to the increase of his own | 
to some alteration in the size of the aperture, the moment the h 
round body touched the edge of the stage, the process of sink 
The ghost stuck fast in the middle. No contr 
Vance, ho squeezing, ho exertion on the part of Mr Bar KS CO 
force his Falstatlian body down through the trap-hole. ‘Tlie aud 
tory were convulsed with laughter; even the ghost himself, * alas 
* yorned in the laughter, and quietly submitted to be lifted 
out of the hole by the stage attendants —Licerpool Mail 


suddenly ceased 





poor ghost! 


JOHN EMERY’'S AMBITION. 


Actors are notoriously desirous of filling characters for which na- 
ture and their stars have not adapted them. Emery, excellest 
John Lump, or Tyke, was in early life above all things ambitious t 
play the part of a fine gentleman and a dandy, such as the ridiculous 
hero in The Lord of the Manor, Jemmy Jessamy, ete. Off t 
stage, too, at this period, he was remarkable for the extreme smar 
ness of his dress, which did not well accord with the coarseness 
his figure. Later in his career, and for his own benefit, he once ' 
dertook a part of the sort, but he was only endured on ace« 
his excellence in his own true line, and the hold he had thereby « 
tained of the publick. Ata country town, consisting of a large rus 
tick population, he had played Robin Roughhead with great applau- 


on the night preceding, and was walking through the streets dress¢ 


as the phrase goes, ‘in the tip-top of the London fashion,” wht 
he was met by four or five chawbacons in their smock-frocks, w! 
had been lifting their hands to their heads rather too freely 1 

neighbouring alehouse. Emery was either recognized bv them, ot 
what is more probable, considering how he was transmogritied, ! 
was pointed out to them, and they began to laugh at and jeer hur 
He took it quietly for some time, although they followed him throvg 
Various streets, until at last as they grew more insolent, he cow! 


| bear it no longer, and pulled off his coat to fight any or all of be 


assailants. Emery was a bit of a bruiser, and one after the other 
he settled the business of his antagonists; but just as he had finishe 

his last man, a shrill voice was heard in the crowd, and the wile « 

one of the countrymen broke into the ring and fell upon Emer 
most mercilessly with a pitchfork. He was torced to quit the fies 
with disgrace, and left his coat behind hin. The same evening ‘ 
was returned to him by the woman at the theatre, in the face of the 
whole audience, when he was in the middle of his part of Dan, 19 
John Bull. For the fun of the thing, he put it on, and finished his 
character in it, to the infinite amusement of the rustick audience 





of people ascending. 
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MISS MANAGEMENT AND MISS FORTUNE. 


There is an elderly lady, very well known to our readers, upon 
whom rests much obloquy. Blame is thrown upon her interference 
in matters of which she knew nothing. Now this is too bad—she 
has enough to answer for on her own account, and itis not fair that the 
errours of others should be attributed to her. The lady's name is 
Miss Fortune, but, unfortunately for her, she has to suffer for the 
pranks of a relative, who has a great acquaintance, although her 
gtimate friends are ashamed of her, and seldom confess to having 
had the honour of a visit from Miss Management. Now we shall 
show that Miss Fortune is most scurvily treated, and that the ill- 
name she bears in almost every family does not arise from any fault 
of hers, but from the intimacy of the members of it with Miss 
Management. 

Sir George L. is possessed of extensive estates ; he is by no means 
a vicious character, nor a man of expensive habits; he has no rea- 
son to complain of the conduct of his family; but, nevertheless, his 
affairs are dreadfully involved. The family say Miss Fortune has 
yeen making mischief; but all the world knows that Sir George has 
had an intrigue with Miss Management. 

The Honourable Eliza F. is one of the most splendid women we 
r beheld; her fortune is large, her temper good, and her accom- 
lis in her early youth she had many lovers, to 
one of whom it is supposed she was sincerely attached—but she is 
now a confirmed old maid. You may depend upon it that her ac- 
qaaintance with Miss Fortune arose from too great an intimacy with 
Miss Management. 

A political party was shamefully beaten one evening in the House 
of Commons upon a question of vital importance, and which it had 
every reason to believe would be carried in its favour. The leaders 
said that the defeat arose from the absence of members caused by 
the interference of Miss Apprehension, although it is generally sus- 
nected that the missing gentlemen might have been found at a splen- 
did route given by Miss Management. 

Cornet G. of the Guards, is an elegant horseman. Riding the other 
day through Piccadilly, his horse threw him, and his arm was frac- 
tured. He says that his horse took fright at the flaunting bonnet 
of a lady who was crossing the street; the lady was undoubtedly 
Miss Management. 

In short, there is a general habit of attributing to Miss Fortune 
what ought to be only laid at the door of Miss Management, and if 
our readers wish to get rid of the evils of life, let them close their doors 
to the pleasant, gossiping, flaunting, gay Miss Management, and 
they may depend upen it they will be favoured with few visits from 
Miss Fortune.— Atheneum, 


eve 


ishments universal. 





THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


We often read of the sagacity of the shepherd's dog, but the scene 
of its manifestations is usually placed far away in the islands of 
Yet a person who notices the proceedings of 
st the drovers in conveying flocks to Lon 


Scotland or Wales. 
the dogs employed io a 
don, or through its streets, might collect a large number of curious 
facts in illustration of its character. A few days ago a flock of about 
two hundred sheep was advancing towards town by one of the 
northern roads. As it passed through the village of Tottenham, about 
adozen of the same species were seen approaching in the opposite 
direction; and the drivers of this small detachment became, as usual 
in such cases, anxious lest any of their diminutive number should 
desert to the stronger party; to prevent which they gathered their 
few sheep to one side of the road, and surrounded them as it were 
with a wall of men, until the large flock should have passed. One, 
however, baffled all their attempts to prevent his escape, and forcing 
lus way between the legs of the men who surrounded them, sprang 
ito the midst of the other flock, in which he appeared to the un- 
practised eye completely lost. A vigorous pursui immediately com- 
menced, and the drivers, running to and fro, made every effort to re- 

wer the fugitive, until they were obliged from mere exhaustion to 
give over the endeavour. The head driver of the larger flock, who 
had looked on, apparently enjoying the transaction, then gave the 
word to his dog, who dashed forward, and brought the affair to a 
speedy conclusion. He singled out the runaway without the least 
hesitation, and seizing him by the loose skin of the neck, bore him to 
the ground and held him fast until the drivers came up and fully 
The larger flock now passed on, and a bystander ex- 


si 





secured him. 
pressing his pleasure at the sagacity of the dog, the driver put the 
auimal into vigorous employment; and he was seen now urging on 
the main bod y—now restraining the stragglers—now at his master's 
feet-—and now again circling the flock and barking with all his might. 
After this display had continued for some time, it was interrupted by 
in outery from behind, and the stray sheep was seen renewing his 
attempt at escape. In this he again succeeded, although his pur- 
seers were now aided by a number of by-standers, and the poor ani- 
mal, no doubt, thinking the coast clear, came bounding onward in 
eager haste. As before, however, his triumph was but of a short 
juration. The dog having again waited for the signal, encountered 
him in his career, and mastering him as before, delivered him a second 
and last time to his rightful owner.— London Age 


FUSELI, 


The following pithy and characteristick letter from Fusel appears 
nan interesting notice of “ Merck's Correspondence” in the Dublin 
Uninersity Magazine for October, and may be taken as a 

l ‘Rome, March the 


hece in the style of slashing criticism : 
teenth, Thanks for the books, and have in return a little pratth 


master- 

seven- 
4409 
I knew the best of Klopstock already, when he was less artificial 
‘tan he now is, and I admire in him as much as the connoisseurs of 
‘il ages and all feeling hearts will admire. 
subline sentimentality I cannot away with. It is images, pictures, 


Sut his cloudiness and 


Svdstanual imaginative creations that we find in Homer; and these 
ires make the poet. You--you German and Swiss I mean, may 
despise them if you will. Homer, and the song of Deborah, and the 
book of Job—these give a staple habitation and a living root to feel- ‘ 
®g. An effusion of true individual feeling, incorporated in a living 
Picture, strikes all hearts through all ages; while a false, and local, 
tnd individual feeling pleases only a few, at a particular time and | 


place, and confounds every one else. What a nameless difference 
is there between the truth and energy of feeling in Sappho's Quveras 
and the milky confusion and ecstatick dreariness that characterize 
your feigned longings for Cidli. The facultas lacrymatoria—the beauty- 
plaster of German poetry from Klopstock down to Dusch—the teles- 
copized eyes, unnameable looks, and the whole theological herma- 
phroditism, are more perishable rags than the paper on which they 
are printed. Feel these ecstasies, if you please; I, too had my own 
experiences of this kind of nonsense when I was a boy: but it is 
the height of egotistical impudence to drum it up before me; and 
though it should make the staple of your sacred epos and your holy 
liturgy, [have no mercy with it, but say, with Goz Von Berlichingen 
‘I have all possible respect for the dignity of religion, but as to you, 
sir Captain, and your hurdy-gurdy solemnitier, you may—and here, 
sir, is the way to the door.’ As to Klopstock’s patriotick poetry, 1 
except ‘Herman and Thusnelda,’ and ‘the two Muses’—and to the 
rest I say—go to the devil! I might as soon explain the Talmud 
to a Jewish synagogue, as bring any intelligible poeuck shape out of 
To distil away such a talent as Klopstock undoubtedly has, 
after this fashion, is too bad. Lycophron, aprophet by profession, 
and a Greek, is clearer than this riddle of bardism. What Klopstock 
writes in these flights of solemn exaltation is not language ; it is sand 
full of bones and wrecks upon the sea shore, which the first flood 
will wash away. As for the ‘ Messiah,’ the ten first books are the 
song of a swan, the ten last a crow concert. Chriemlulde’s ‘ Re 
is far above the ‘ Messiah’--it is the first of all national 
German poems. The contempt that I have for Klopstock’s opimon 
of German painting is only equalled by the arrogance with which he 
speaksof the English. His ignorance of their poetry is ridiculous. And 
as to his eternal ‘fatherland,’ ‘freedom,’ ‘ citizen,’ and so forth 

if he were only a Swiss—but where is the fatherland of a German? 
Is it in Swabia, Brandenburg, Austria, Saxony ? Is it in the marshes 
that swallowed up Varus and his legion? Did Rome ever lose a 
battle when it fought on good solid ground, and on equal terms ? 
What, then, does all this ode-building about Hermann and Velleda 
come to? A Frenchman * father 
andize than any miserable Quedlinburger, or Osnabrucker, or any 
other blown-up frogs that creep about between the Danube and the 
faltick. A slave His master's livery 
And which master? The first, the second, or the third ? * Freedom! 
God! Freedom from the flatterers of Christina? And then, as to his 
Anglomania, the English do not boast to have produced a single poet 
in the present century—except, perhaps, Richardson. 
which you have so often translated 


these 


venge’ 


(curse him!) has more right to 


-what has he to boast of ? ? 


Thomson's 
tame catalogue 
ramids of dough, Pope’s cadenced and rhymed prose 
not dignify with the name of poetry any more than the sweet tears 
and confections of Wieland and Gesner deserve that name. This is 
all [have to say on this theme, and may heaven help you to something 
better. You mention to me a host of painters and crayon men that 
I know nothing about. Give me your thoughts on sensible themes 
Greet Bodmer, and love me. P. S.— Tres celebre, before the painter, 
That is German foolery.” 


Young's py- 
these they do 


you must leave out. 


THE WIFE OF A LITERARY MAN. 


A woman fit to be the wife of a literary man must indeed be a 
woman ;—she must combine in her character all those pleasing at 
tributes which we often find described, but so rarely meet w th uw 
real life. She must be neither selfish in feeling, vain, prodigal nor 
passionate. She must be one who will not marry where she cannot 
respect, and, when she has consented to lay aside her virgin honours, 
one who will love her husband with a devotion that shall waive every 


other consideration but that of duty to her God She must be even 





more than all this; she must be self-sacrificing in disposition, and 
| 





be willing to endure much loneliness ; and also learn, if she have 
not already, to have a fondness for her husband s pursuits, in which 
case she will receive a return that will be dearer far than all the 


world can offer. A man of literary pursuits sins ayainst himself 
and the woman he marries, if he takes one who ts but a votary of 
fashion—whose empire is in the drawing room, and not in the se- 
And if he marry a 


unfortunste—nnless the 


literary pedant, he 


clusion of domestick life 


will be still more pedantry be that of a 


young, active, and inquiring mind, which is pleased with its first 


essay into the regions of learning. She should not resemble the 


tirst wife of Milton, whom the poet married from sudden faney 


' 


Unable to endure his literary habits, and finding his bouse | 


too sol 


_ tary for her romping disposition, she beat his nephews, and conveved 


herself away at the expiration of the hone v-moon'! Nor ike the wit 
of Bishop Cooper, who, jealous of his books, consigned the labour of 
many vears tu the flames Nor hke the wife of Sir Henry Seville. 
whose affection was so strong, as to cause her frequently to destroy 
his most valuabie manuscrpts, because they mor Opolize d so much of 
Neither should she resemble in character Mrs. Barelay, 


who made both herself and husband ndiculous by her great publick 


his attention 


admiration of his abilities, she considering hun little less than adem 
She should either be like the lady of Dacier, who was his 
equal in erudition and his superiour in taste, but whose good sense 


god 


caused her to respect and give place to her husband at all times and 
on all occasions, and whose love for him kept her from the slightest 
; Or as 


the wife of Wieland, a domestick woman, who, though not much 


feeling of presumption because she was his equal in mind 
given to study, was of acalm, even temperament, and always soothed 
A literary 
man m choosing a wife should not look sv much for shir ng abilities 


and affection 


instead of exciting her husband's irritable disposition 


as for a clear, discriminating judgment, and a warm 
ate heart. A combination of these qualities, if he be not an unrea 


sonable, cross-grained tyrant, will be sure to bring domestick felicity, 


Ace 


Sweet, 


There is now exhibiting in the 
He exe! 


with good emphasis and dis 


THE SPEAKING CANARY BIRD 
laide Gallery a canary bird that can talk! 
pretty Dickey!’ and calls “ Maria!’ 
cretion. We are told that he imitates the 
with the greatest precision, and can repeat several sentences in a tone 


aims” 
ringing of a parlour bell 


far supervour to that ever attained by a jay, starling, parrot, or cock- 
atoo! The Ornithologists say that the canary ought not to be able 
to speak, seeing that his throat is only constructed for giving utter 
ance to warbling sounds, but unfortunately for their theory the pre 

sent specimen is a controversialist. He cocks his tail, turns his 
head prettily over his left shoulder, winks his eye knowingly, and 
upsets their comparative anatomy with “sweet, pretty Dickey.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE GRAVE OF FRANKLIN.* 


No chiselled urn is reared to thee, 

No ulptured scroll unroll!s its page, 
To tell the children of the free 

Where rests the patriot and the sage. 


Far in the city of the dead, 
A corner holds thy sacred clay, 
And pilgrim feet by reverence led, 
Have worn a path that marks the way 
There, round thy lone and simple grave 
Encroaching on its marble gray, 





Wild plantain weeds and tal 
And sunbeams pour their s! 


rass wave 


sdeloss Tay 


Level with earth thy lettering stone, 
And hidden oft by winter's snow, 
Its modest record tells alone 
Whose dust it is that sleeps below 


That name's enongh— that honoured name 
Noa } from enlogy requires ; 
Tis blended with thy country’s fame 


And ashes round her lightning spires. 


TRUTH, 


dly and undeviatingly to truth; but while 


express itin a pleasing manner, Truth is 
frame that displays nt to advantage 
s his angry passions with ins search 


you cxpress 
the picture, 


Adhere ng 
whats true 
the manner ts the 

If a man blend 
become his superiour by suppressing vours, and attend 
justness and torce ot his reasoning 

Truth, conveyed in austere and acrimonious language, seldom has 
a salutary effect, since we reject the truth, because we are prejudiced 
The heart must be won before 


after truth, 
only to the 


avainst the mode of communicaton, 
the intellect can be informed 

A man may betray the cause of truth by his unseasonable zeal, as 
he destroys its salutary eflects by the acrimony of his manner 
Whoever would be a successful instructor must first become a mild 
ind affectionate frend 

He who gives way to angry invective, furnishes a strong presump 

is bad truth os best supported by dispas 

The love of truth, refusing to associate itself with 
the selfish and dissocial passions, is gentle, dignified, and persuasive 

The understanding may not be long able to withstand demonstra 
tive evidence, but the heart whieh is guarded by prejudice and passion, 
s generally proof against argumentative for ho person 
will perceive truth when he 1s unwilling to find ut 

Many of our speculative opimons, even those which are the reault 
of taborious research ; and the least hable to disputation, resemble 
rarities im the ibinet of the which may be 
possessor, and to a few congemal minds, but which are of no use to 
the world 

Many of our speculative opinions cease tu engage attention, not 
reed about ther truth or fallacy, but because we are 


that his cause 
argument 


tion 
Sonate 





reasoning j 
nieresting to the 


cunous 


because we are ag 





tired of the controversy. They sink mto neglect, and wn a future age 
their futility or absurdity is acknowl dged, when they no longer retam 
a hold on the pre ces and passions of mankind 


METHOD OF INTERRING THE VOUTH AT ROME 


Turning the corner of one of the principal streets in Rome, at 
! 





mid-day, says a recent traveller, T suddenly came upon a very tall 
personage dressed in ecclesiastical habit, carrying before him a 
coffin, in which was a child, a girl, probably, about ten vears of age 
She was very beautiful. To say the face was pale would il-deseribe 
the appearance; it was marble pallor r, with a look as uf ut had been 
recently so converted from lwing flesh and blood. Vet the wea of 
weight conveyed by the word marble, must be excluded from that 
celestialized look and substance. Indeed, seeing that it was the 
body of one of the age 1 have mentoned, it has since been a source 
of some wonder that the priest could so « vy carry it, and that 
surprise still more spritualizes the subject. But that it was so pale, 
trmooht have be tw the imagmaton, an angel ca hit sleeping, 
and brought in the flowers of paradise in which it had decked itself 

for there were flowers in festoons from head to foot. None followed ; 
there was but the prest wih this beautiful child. It has been, 
thought I, discovered in its death to be an angel, and hes put off, in 


this sleep, allits earthly tes and thoughts, Nor parents, ner rela 
tives, must followit. Tt must be lad by prest’s hands in the temple 
for a season; then will sister angels come to awaken her, te own 
her, and to bear her away. [It was but a few moments while the e« 

clesiastick was pase! that I gazed upon the figure, vet often has 
the vision oecurred to my min how quick os thought, how search 
ng 1s observation, when a mystery, nature huows not what, makes 
the impression! 


MAXIMS OF BISHOF MIDDLETON 





Persevere against discouragements Keep vy r te or Employ 
eusure studv. and always have work « ane Be ponetual and 
othe i siness, and never rast i Never be ahury 
Prese ss msession, and do not be t ed out of conviction 
Rise « v, and be an economist of time Ml tain dienitv, without 
t iprearanece of proce manner = sone with evervbody, and 
‘ ‘I with some Ik mrded in s f ittentive and slow 
to speak Never a esce m immoral or pe us Opinions Be not 
forw reas sto me who have no right to ask Phink 
i fuct " rtant ar Tere Ratherset, than follow 
Xa ‘ Practise strict temperance ; and in all your transactions, 
remember the final account 

A SOLDIER & FUNERAL 

It is the absence of hired sorrow, and the room that is left to the 
magination of the spectator, by the dress sword of the soldwr 
upon his coffin, to personify the dead—to see him, at a glance, the 
living and the dead —that makes a soldier's funeral exceedingly af 
fecting And here all that attend have been his compamons; nor is 
there any pantomime trickery of dress and gesture. These are the 
very arms he wore, he handle the boots, their hatility, ther fitness 
to the individual, all that which made them los, and hom thers, is 
net yet departed. We see the man more awtully thanif we actually 
saw tim lying in Ine coffin. The value of the undividual man is 
stamped by the official miliary attendance, and serves as an cpuaph 


of merit. The costhest funeral of the highest son of earth has no 
thing so aflecting 


ADVICE OF OLD PARR 
Keep your head cool by temperance, your feet warm by exercise, 
rise early, and go soon to bea; and if you are inclined to get fleshy, 
keep your eyes open and your mouth shut 
® Franklin hes interred in the north-west corner of Christ Church Ceme- 
tery, Fifth and Arch-street, Philadelphia 
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ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 
LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 
NUMBER SIXTEEN. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Ovr summer friends are flown, dear doctor; not a leaf on the 
dogwood worth watching, though its fluted leaves were the last. 
Still the cottage looks summery when the sun shines, for the fir- 
trees, which were half lost among the flauntings of the deciduous 
foliage, look out green and unchanged from the naked branches of 


the grove, with neither reproach for our neglect, nor boast over the | 


departed. They are like friends, who, in thinking of our need, forget 
all they have laid up against us ; and, between them and the lofty 
spirits of mankind, there is another point of resemblance which I 
am woodsman enough to know. Hew down these gay trees, whose 
leaves scatter at the coming of winter, and they will sprout from the 
trodden root more vigorously than before. The evergreen, once 
struck to the heart, dies. If you are of my mind, you would rather 
learn such a pretty mock of yourself in nature, than catch a fish with 
a gold ring in his maw 

A day or two since, very much such another, but of country 
wisdom, dropped into my ears, which I thought might be available 
in poetry, albeit the proof be unpoetical. Talking with my neighbour, 


the miller, about sawing lumber for a stable I am building, I dis- | 


covered, incidentally, that the mill will do more work between sunset 
and dawn, than in the same numberof hours by daylight. Without 
reasoning upon :t, the miller knows practically that s¢reams run faster 
at mght. The increased heaviness of the air, and the withdrawal 
of the attraction of light, are probably the causes. But there is a 
neat tail for a sonnet coiled up in the fact, and you may blow it with 
a long breath to Tom Moore 

Many thanks for your offer of shopping for us, but you do injustice 
to the ** cash stores of Owego when you presume that there is any- 
thing short of ‘a hair off the great cham’s beard,” which is not 
found in their inventory. By the way, there is one article of which I 
feel the daily want, and as you live among authors who procure them 
ready-made for ballads and romances, perhaps you can send me one 
before the canal freezes. I meana venerable hermit, who, having passed 
through all the vicissitudes of human life, shall have nothing earthly 
to oveupy him but to live in the woods and dispense wisdom, gratis, 
to all comers. I don’t know whether, in your giddy town vocations, 
it has ever occurred to you to turn short upon yourself, in the midst 
of some grave but insignificant routine, and inquire (of the gentleman 
within) whether this is the fulfilment of your destiny ; whether these 
little nothings are the links near your eye of the great chain, which 
you fancy, in your elevated hours, connects you with something 
kindred to the stars. It is oftenest in fine weather that I thus step 
out of myself, and retiring a little space, borrow the eyes of my 
better angel, and take a look at the individual [ have evacuated. 
You shall see him yourself, dear doctor, with three strokes of the 
pen, and in giving your judgment of the dignity of his pursuits, per- 
form the office to which I destine the hermit above bespoken 

It is not the stout fellow, with the black London hat, somewhat 
rusty, who stands raking away cobs from the barn-floor, though the 
hat has seen worshipful society, (having fallen on those blessed days 


when hats are as inseparable from the wearer, as silk-stocking or | 


culotte,) and sports that breadth of brim by which you know me as 
far off as your indigenous omnibus. That's Jem, the groom, to 
whom, with all its reminiscences, the hat is but a tile. Nor is it the 
half sailor-looking, world-worn, never-smiling man, who is plying a 
flail upon that floor of corn, with a look as if he had learned the stroke 


with a cutlass, though in ais ripped and shredded upper garment you | 
might recognize the frogged and velveted redingote, native of the Rue | 


de la Paix, which has fluttered on the Symplegades, and flapped the 
dust of the Acropolis. That is my tenant in the wood, who, having 
passed his youth and middle age with little content in a more respon- 
sible sphere of life, has limited his wishes to solitude and the supply 
of the wants of nature ; and though quite capable ef telling story 
for story with my old fellow-traveller, probably thinks of it only to 
wish its ravelled frogs were horn buttons, and its bursted seams less 
penetrable by the rain. 

A third person is one of my neighbours, who can see nothing done 
without showing you a ‘*’cuter way,” and who, sitting on the sill of 
the barn, is amusing himself, quite of his own accord, with beheading, 
cleaning, and picking an unfortunate duck, whose leg was acci- 
dentally broken by the flail. His voluntary occupation is stimulated 
by neither interest nor good nature, but is simply the itching to be 
doing something, which, in one shape or another, belongs to every 
genuine Jonathan. Near him, in cowhide boots, frock of fustian, 
and broad-brimmed sombrero of coarse straw, stands, breathing from 
a bout with the flail, the individual from whom I have stepped apart, 
and upon whose morning's worth of existence you shall put a phi- 
losopher's estimate. 

I presume my three hours’ labour might be dove for about three 
shillings—my mind, meantime, being entirely occupied with what | 
was about, calculating the number of bushels to the acre, the price 
of corn farther down the river, and between whiles, discussing the 
merits of a patent corn-sheller, which we had abandoned for the 
more laborious but quicker process of thrashing. 

** Party ‘cute tool!" says my neighbour, giving the machine a 
look out of the corner of his yellow eye, * but teoo slow! Corn ought 
to come off ravin’ distracted. "Taint no use to eat it up in labour 
Where was that got out!” 

“’T was invented in Albany, I rather think.” 


“Wal, I guess ‘twant. It’s a Varmount notion. Rot them 


Green Mountingeers ! they’re a spiling the country. People won't 
| work when them things lay round. Have you heern of a machine 
for buttoning your gallowses behind *” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Wal, I've been expecting on’t. There aint no other hard work 
they haint economized. Is them your hogs, in the garding '” 

‘Three vast porkers had nosed open the gate, during the discussion, 
and were making the best of their opportunities. After a vigorous 
chase, the latch was closed upon them more securely, and my neigh- 
bour resumed his duck. 

“Ts there no way of forcing people to keep those brutes at home,” 
I asked of my silent tenant. 

“Yes, sir. The law provides that you may shut them up, and 
send word to the owners to come and take them away.” 

“Wal! It’s achore, if you ever tried it, to catch a hog if he’s 
|, middlin’ spry, and when he’s cotch, you've got to feed him, by law, 
till he’s sent for ; and it don’t pay, mister.” 

‘* But you can charge for the feed,” says the other. 

‘* Pesky little, I tell ye. Pig fodder ’s cheap, and they don’t pay 
you for carrying on’t to em, nor for catching the critters. It's a 


| losin’ consarn.”’ 

** Suppose I shoot them.” 

“Sartin you can. ‘The owner ‘Il put his vally on it, and you can 
have as much pork at that price as ‘Il fill your barn. The hull neigh- 
b’r’hood ‘Il drive their hogs into your garding.” 

I saw that my neigbour had looked at the matter all round ; but 
| I was sure, from his manner, that he could, if encouraged, suggest 

a remedy for the nuisance. 
| T would give a bushel of that handsome corn,” said I, “to know 


’ 


how to be rid of thein.’ 
| ‘Be so perlite as to measure it out, mister, while I head in that 
hog. I'll show you how the deacon kept ‘em out of the new buryin’ 
ground while the fence was buildin’.” 
Po He laid down the duck, which was, by this time, fairly picked, 


} and stood a moment looking at the three hogs, now leisurely turning 
For a reason which I did not at the 


| up the grass at the road-side. 
moment conceive, he presently made a dash at the thinnest of the 
| three, a hungry-looking brute, built with an approach to the grey- 
| hound, and missed catching him by an arm’s length. Unluckily for 
the hog, however, the road was lined with crooked rail-fence, which 
deceived him with constant promise of escape by a short turn, and 
| by skilful heading off, and a most industrious chase of some fifteen 
| minutes, he was cornered at last, and secured by the hind leg. 
“A hog,” said he, dragging him along with the greatest gravity, 
If they'd run right in eend, you'd 
Boy, fetch 


“hates a straight line like pizen 
never catch "em in natur. Like some folks, aint it? 
me a skrimmage of them whole corn.” 

He drove the hog before him, wheelbarrow fashion, into an open 
cow-pen, and put up the bars. The boy (his son, who had been 
waiting for him outside the barn) brought him a few ears of ripe corn, 
| and as soon as the hog had recovered his breath a little, he threw 
| them into the pen, and drew out a knife from his pocket, which he 
whetted on the rail before him. 
| “Now,” said he, as the voracious animal, unaccustomed to such 
| appetizing food, seized ravenously on the corn, * it’s accordin’ to 
law totake up a stray hog and feed him, aint it.” 


, 


** Certainly.’ 

By this time the greedy creature began to show symptoms of chok- 
ing, and my friend’s design became clearer. 

* And it’s christian charity,’ he continued, letting down the bars 
and stepping in as the hog rolled upon his side, * not to let your 
neighbour lose his critters by choking, if you can kill ‘em in time to 
save their meat, ain't it?” 

« Certainly.” 

“Wal!” said he, cutting the animal's throat, “you can send 
word to the owner o’ that pork to come and take it away, and if he 
don’t like to salt down at a minute’s notice, he'll keep the rest at 
hum, and pay you for your corn. And that’s the way the deacon 
sarved my hogs, darn his long face, and I eat pork till I was sick of 
the sight on’t.”’ 

A bushel of corn being worth about six shillings, I had paid twice 

| the worth of my own morning's work for this very Yankee expe- 
dient. My neighbour borrowed a bag, shouldered his grist, and 
trudged off to the mill, and relinquishing my flail to Jem, I leaned 
over the fence in the warm autumn sunshine, and with my eyes on 
the swift yet still bosom of the river below, fell to wondering, as I 
said before, whether the hour of which I have given you the picture, 
was a fitting link in a wise man’s destiny. The day was one to give 
birth to great resolves, bright, elastick and genial, and the leafless 
trees, so lorn and comfortless in cloudier times, seemed lifting into 
the sky with heroick endurance, while the swollen Owaga, flowing 
on with twice the summer's depth, seemed gathering soul to defy 
the fetters of winter. There was something inharmonious with little 
pursuits in everything I could see. Such air and sunshine, I thought, 
should overtake one in some labour of philanthropy, in some sacri- 
fice for friend or country, in the glow of some noble composition, or, 
if in the exercise of physical energy, at least to some large profit. 
Yet a few shillings expressed the whole result of my morning's em- 
ployment, and the society by which my thoughts had been coloured 
were such as I have described. Still this is “ farming,” and so 
lived Cincinnatus. 


a genial sun. If it were always like to-day, I should be obliged to 
seek distinction in some way. There would be no looking such a 


| sky in the face three days consecutively, busied always with pigs 


and corn. You see the use of a hermit to settle such points. 

I am reminded now, I scarce know by what, of a story of a lark 
T was reading last night in a child's book, called ** The Story without 
an End,” translated from the German by Mrs. Austin. By the 
way, call upon Colman and ask him to re-publish it, for besides 
being the sweetest child's book in the world, it is @ prose poem of 
most exquisite beauty. A child is represented walking forth into 
the fields, and getting lessons in happiness and duty from plants, 
insects and birds, al! of which own him for their prince and converse 
with him. ‘The tender moss pressed his little feet, and the delicate 
grass embraced his knees, and the flowers kissed his hands, and even 
the branches struked his cheeks with a kind and refreshing touch. 
There was no end to his delight. The little birds warbled and sang, 
and fluttered and hopped about, and the delicate wood-flowers gave 
out their beauty and their odours; and erery sweet sound took @ 
sweet odour by the hand, and thus walked through the open door of 
the child’s heart, and held a joyous dance therein. But the nightingale 
and lily of the valley led the dance 
weary of repeating the same thing a hundred times over, for the 
spring of love which gushed from his heart was ever new; and the 
lily bowed her head bashfully that no one might see her glowing 
heart. And yet the one lived so solely and entirely in the other, 
that no one could see whether the notes of the nightingale were floating 
lilies, or the lilies visible notes falling like dew-drops from the mght- 
ingale's throat.” 5 

Is not that beautiful? I would send you the whole book, (a 
hundred pages of such poetry, with wood engravings of exquisite 
fiuish,) but I trust to see a New-York copy on your table. The 
part of it that occurred to me apropos of my aspirations after a 


And the nightingale was never 


higher vocation, was a brief episode with which I will fill this re- 
maining page, and a more impressive and pure lesson, was never 
written out for child or man. 
the fresh, dewy corn-field. 

eves, and a lark soared warbling above his head. 


* The child walked forth alone upon 
A thousand little suns glittered in his 
And the lark pro- 
claimed the joys of the coming year, and awakened endless hopes, 
while she soared circling higher and higher, till, at length, her song 
was like the soft whisper of an angel holding converse with the 
spring under the blue arch of heaven. The child had seen the earth- 
coloured bird rise up before him, and it seemed to him as if the 
earth had sent her forth from her bosom as a messenger to carry her 
And the lark hung poised above 
She 
sang of the loveliness of the rosy dawn, and the fresh brillianey of 


thanks and her joy up to the sun 
the hope-giving field, and warbled her clear aud joyous song 


the earliest sunbeanis ; of the gladsome springing of the young flow- 
ers, and the vigorous shooting of the corn; and her song pleased 
the child beyond measure. But the lark wheeled in higher and 
higher circles and her song sounded softer and sweeter. And now 
she sang of the first delights of early love ; of wanderings together 
on the sunny, fresh hill-tops, and of the sweet pictures and visions 
that arise out of the blue and misty distance. The child understood 
not rightly what he heard, and fain would he have understood, for he 
thought that even in such visions must be wondrous delight. He 
gazed aloft after the unwearied bird, but she had disappeared in the 
morning mist. Then the child leaned his head on one shoulder to 
listen if he could no longer hear the little messenger of spring ; and 
he could just catch the distant and quivering notes in which she 
sang of the fervent longing after the clear element of freedom, and 
the pure and all present light. But the lark now dropped suddenly 
to the earth, for her little body was too heavy for the ambient ether, 
and her wings were not large nor strong enough for the pure element 

‘** Then the red corn-poppies laughed at the homely-looking bird, 
and cried to one another and to the surrounding blades of corn, ‘ Now, 
indeed, you may see what comes of flying so high, and striving and 
straining after mere air; people only lose their time and bring back 
nothing but weary wings and an empty stomach.’ But a cyane said, 
in a soft voice, ‘ Dear friends, the lark is indeed weary, and the 
space into which she has flown is void; but the void is not what the 
lark sought. nor is the secker returned empty home. She strove 
after light and freedom, and light and freedom has she proclaimed 
And if earth has called her back, it can keep nothing of her but what 
Her sweet voice and her soaring wings belong to the 


Is its Own. 
sun, and will enter into light and freedom long after the foolish 
prater shall have sunk and been buried in the dark prison of the 
earth.” And the lark heard her wise and friendly discourse, and 
with renewed strength she sprang once more into the clear and beau- 
tiful blue. Then the child clapped his little hands for joy.” ” 

That should be read with Sir Philip Sydney's Defence of Poesy 
But adieu, while I have room to write it. 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A COUPLE OF ROYAL JOKES. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


. . . ‘ 4 } 

{ Witiramof Normandy, or William the Conqueror, was fond of good 
living. The natural consequences ensued, and the potent Conqueror 
Mhilin 
became as fat and unwieldy as a commonplace alderman. Philip 


Now, dear doctor, you can be grand among your gallipots, and if | of France hearing that an indisposition confined him to his bed at 


your eye turns in upon yourself, you may reflect complacently on 
the almost sublime ends of the art of healing; but resolve me, if 
you please, my little problem. What state of the weather should I 
live up to! My present avocations, well enough in a gray day, or 
| @ rainy, or a raw, are quite put out of countenance by a blue sky and 


| Rouen, declared to his courtiers that William was “ lving-in there ‘i 

This was not the brightest sally in the world, and any ordinary man 
| would have got over it without much difficulty ; nevertheless it put 
| William into a most tremendous passion, and he swore “ by the 
| glory and resurrection of the Deity!” (his favourite oath,) that, at 
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his “ churching” he would light up an hundred thousand candles in | 
France.” This was in the winter season. Spring came, and the 


light-hearted peasantry of France, ignorant of their monarch’s joke, 


and the monarch’s rejoinder, tilled their ground and sowed their 
seed. Summer filled their fields with abundance, and autumn saw 
the golden grain waving far and wide over the smiling land. Up, 
rose the placid ** harvest moon,” and all was bustle and joyful anti- 
cipation. Just at this juncture the royal miscreant thought proper 
to carry his * repartee’’ into practical effect. At the head of a for- 
midable army he made an irruption into France ; and, as unsparing 
as the lava of Vesuvius descending upon the vineyards which cover 
its bosom, utterly destroyed all traces of life and vegetation in his 
progress. Plentiful farm-houses and trim cottages were given to 
the flames—corn-fields were trodden down, and peaceful men slain 
with the sickle in their hands—villages were swept away, and wrath, 
murder and violence filled the whole land. * No consideration,” 
says Sharon Turner in his excellent history, “ mitigated his rage ; he 
ravaged and burned every part he approached—but this gratification 
of his revenge proved at last his destruction. He took the town of 
Mante, and, continuing to indulge his wrath, committed it to the 
flames. As if the misery he was causing had been an enjoyment to 
his mind, he rode from part to part of the burning town, directing 
his men where to feed and spread the conflagration in which many 
of the inhalitants were perishing. In this disgraceful activity, his 
horse stepping in some of the hot ashes, suddenly plunged, and strik- 
ing his saddle against the abdomen, produced a rupture or inflam- 
mation, which, from the heat of the season and the fire, was fol- 
lowed by a fever that soon exhibited mortal appearances !" 





THE CONTRAST. 

There was a display of retributive justice in the close of the re- 
doubtable ** Conqueror’s”’ career, even in the most minute particu- 
lars, that must strike the imagination and moral sense of the most 
careless peruser of his history. William had remorselessly sun- 
dered all ties of life—had made wives widows—mothers childless— 
children orphans. What ensued’ He was himself “deserted at 
his utmost need,” left without a single human being actuated by 
jove or affection in his last mortal struggle—without one fnendly 
hand to close his eyes in death. He had despoiled others—he was 
himself despoiled ; he had conquered kingdoms—he was denied the 
small plot of ground granted to the meanest peasant, for the inter- 
ment of his remains. Even the decent ceremonial observances ac- 
corded to all, were omitted in the case of the renowned Norman. | 
But we cannot do better than give the account in the plain and im- 
As soon as he expired “ his richer 


pressive words of the historian 
courtiers flew immediately to their horses, and went to their homes 

to take care of their property ; his poorer vassals, seeing the selfish 

conduct of their superivours, hastened to imitate it, and seized, like | 
vultures, his armour, clothes, valuables and furniture, and disap- 

peared, leaving his dead body almost naked on the ground, deserted 

and neglected by every one. So little was he loved! So unstable! 
is the attachment of interest and fear! 

“The humiliation of greatness was not yet complete 
was found who would convey the body to Caen to be interred, till an 
obscure country knight performed the pious office at his own ex- 
pense. At its entry into Caen a fire happening to break out in the 
city, all ran from the royal remains to behold or extinguish the 
flames ; and when the hour of his interment came, the very spot im- 
tended for his burial was claimed by a person as his property, which 
Wiliam had unjustly taken from him! ‘The funeral was suspended | 
This disagreeable circum- | 


No one H 


until the man’s demands were satisfied. 
stance surmounted, another arose. The sarcophagus that had been || 
prepared for him was found too small, and they were obliged to force H 
in the corpulent body, which burst with the violence ; and the cere- |! 
mony was hurried over with a precipitation and disgust which ex- H 
tinguished all respect and sympathy !” 

Here is a chapter on human power and greatness. Little thought 
William when he stood on the evening of the battle and surveyed 
the fatal field of Hastings, surrounded by thousands and tens of}; 
thousands of his mail-clad knights—litle thought he when on that 
very field he refused the widowed mother of Harold permission to | 
look among the dying and the dead for the body of her gallant son— 
little thought he what his own end would be. It came at last, as 
we have seen, accompanied by almost every circumstance of heart- 
lessness, humiliation and disgrace that could attend the departure of 
man. Happier, far, was the fate of the conquered Harold. He died 
nobly fighting to the last for his crown and country, surrounded by 
hearts that would have—nay, did—pour out their life's blood like 
water to serve and save him. He died unknowing that the field was 
lost; he saw not the proud smile of the Conqueror; and when he 
died, the wail of a nation arose to heaven, and he left behind him 
hearts, to whom life had become valueless for his sake. He was 
not deserted ; for when William granted that permission to the 
church which he had refused to the mother, (and for which permis- 
sion, by the by, he accepted ten marks of gold!) and the monks of 
Walthan Abbey searched the field in vain for the royal body, so dis- 
figured was it with wounds, beauty and sorrow sought the scene of ' 
blood and death, and the fair Editha (surnamed Swanneshals, or 
Swan's Neck) with the quick eve of affection, at once recognized | 
the corpse of her lover! Such incidents as these constitute the! 
poetry of history. And when Harold was at length interred at Wal- 
than Abbey, it is on record that among the rest ‘* many Norman 
counts,” actuated by that respect which the brave feel for the brave, | 
assisted “ in his funeral honours.” 

Who shall presume to judge of the good or ill-fortune of man until 
the grave has set its irrevocable seal upon the chances and changes | 
of life ? | 


ORIGINAL NOTICES OF ANCIENT AUTHORS. 


DANTE. 





BY ROBERT M. WALSH. 





Wine is the difference between the heroes of political and literary 
story. The former fret their little hour upon the stage—they whirl 
before the astonished gaze of man like the blazing comet, * per- | 
plexing nations with the fear of change’’—they strew the earth with 
desolation and death, and go down to the tomb, Jeaving nothing be- 


‘hind them but the remembrance of their deeds, to be lost in the 


succeeding generation, unless rescued by the life-giving records of 
the literary worthy. They have accomplished no works which will 
perpetuate themselves throughout all time, improving and ennobling 
humanity, and transmit the names of their authors to the homage of 
future ages ; they have erected no monuments which will not soon 
fall and moulder upon their sepulchres, unless upheld by extrinsick 
aid. What should we know of “ the mighty hunter before the 
Lord ;* what of the strong man who smote whole armies to 


destruction, and made for himself a funeral pyre of thousands, were | 


their memories not embalmed in the hallowed page’ Where would 
be the * king of men?” Where the 
wrath was the direful spring of woes unnumbered to Greece ; where 


unconquerable warriour, whose 


the other now immortal heroes, whose combats under the walls of hap- 
less Troy are as familiar as household words ; where would they all be, 
had not their exploits been hymned by the heavenly muse, through 
the voice of her most favoured worshipper! As deeply buried be- 


| neath the waters of oblivion as are the worthies who lived before 


Agamemnon, and who, wanting a sacred bard, are as unknown, un- 
honoured, and unsung, as if they had never distinguished themselves 
from the common herd. What would be the fate of, perhaps, the 
most remarkable man of Roman antiquity—of him who thrice re- 
fused the crown on the Lapcreal—had he not himself stamped his 
name upon the remembrance of posterity in letters of living light ' 
What, in fine, should we know of any of the ** demigods of fame,” 
had not the trumpet, which sounded their achievements to the ut- 
termost bounds of the earth, been blown by the breath of literary 
genius—the only breath capable of sending forth that blast ** so long 
and loud,” whose echoes are multiplied and prolonged until * the 
crack of doom” shall silence all other sounds 

It is, then, to its literary heroes, that a nation is indebted for the ' 
preservation of its glories, for its consecration in the minds of men 
They only erect those altars on which future times can lay their 
tribute of admiration, which neither the worm nor the tempest can 
destroy. What care we, of the present day, for Lycurgus, and The- 
mistocles, and Philip, and Romulus, and Scipio, and Pompey; by 
what ties are they connected with us—what gushing associations 
does the mention of their names evoke’? * What's Hecuba to me, 


or I to Hecuba!” But where is the man of cultivated taste, to 


whom the names of Homer and Virgil, of Demosthenes and 


|| Tully, of Xenophon and Livy, do not recall some of the happiest and 


brightest moments of his existence; who does not regard the glo- 
rious beings whom they designate, as dear familiar friends, as well 


, as revered instructors, with whom he has held the most intimate, 


the most beneficial, the most delightful converse, and whose thoughts 
are, as it were, a part of himself, influencing im some measure, per- 


haps controlling, his actions, his aspirations, his pursuits! 


Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 

Secure trom flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and all-involving age 

See from each clime the learn’d their incense bring! | 
Hear, in all tongues consenting Paans ring 

In praise so just let ev'ry voice be join'd, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind | 
Hail bards triumphant ' born in happier days \} 
Immortal heirs of universal pratse ' 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll dewn, increasing as they flow 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, j 
And world’s applaud that must not vet be found! | 


To the wanderer upon the classick soil of Attica what is it that 
peoples every spot with delicious fancies—what is it that, for him, 
restores her soil to that inanimate form, **so coldly sweet, so deadly 
fair’ —what is it that, to his eyes, makes Greece the living Greece 
again’ Js it the remembrance of the ensanguined wreaths that were 
wont to be hung upon every tree; of the deeds of those mighty 
men, well deserving, though they be of all admiration, who at Ma- 
rathon and at Leuctra poured out their blood ; or is it the recollec- 
tions which cluster around him of his communings with the master- 
spirits of her literature ; the sentiments awakened in his breast by 
the idea of treading that consecrated region, 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around, 
And every grave and sacred fountain 
Murmured forth a solemn sound! 
What, az he stands amid the desolate ruins of the Forum, is it that 
thrills through his every pulse’ Is it the contemplation of those ve- 
nerable fathers of the republick, with their snow-white beards, and 
more than mortal mayesty, gazing with calm and undaunted front ' 
at the savage Gaul, thirsting to imbrue his sacrilegious hands in 
their blood ’ Is it the spectacle of that spotless virgin sinking be- 
neath the knife of her frenzied sire—of the hapless parent devoting 
the head of the libertine tvrant to the infernal gods as he draws the 
streaming weapon from the bosom of his child; or is it “ the elo- 
quent air” that circulates amid the dilapidated arches and broken 
columns of the spot; that eloquent air which * still breathes and 
burns with Cicero!’ Whose are the ashes that make holier the | 
holy precincts of Santa Croce ' What is the secret of the influence | 
which the name of Florence continues even yet to exert! Is it 
the fame of her Condottieri, of the chiefs who led her armies to 


battle, or the memory of the literary Lorenzo, the memory of “ the 
all Etruscan three!” And as you wander amid the scenes, around 


| which the genius of the wizard of the north has thrown their 


brightest halo, their most attractive charm, whose shade is ever 
beckoning on your steps, whose spirit is ever breathing its spells 


| upon your path, is it the shade of the patriot Wallace, of the Bruce 


of Bannockburn, or the vision of him the prince of Scottish bards ? 
Who would not * like such honour as as Sir Walter hath '” 

Dante was a warriour and a statesman, one who played a con- 
spicuous part in the events of the stormy period in which he lived; 
when state was divided against state, city against city, family 
against family, and more than one fratricidal hand re-enacted the 
tragedy of the first murder. But it was not the triumphant soldier, 
it was not the chief magistrate of Florence, who achieved the glory 
which shall die only with the death of time—in his own words, 
** fama di loroi! mondo non ha’’—it was the poor exile tasting the 
bitterness of another's bread, chafing at the indignities to which he 
was exposed, groaning in spirit at the ingratitude and hostility of 
his countrymen, who accomplished the work which has placed him 
in one of the loftiest and most splendid niches of the temple of 
fame. The Ghibelline and the Prior are sunk in oblivion, but the 
author of Dirina Comedia is immortal 

No event of literary history is more remarkable than the compo- 
sition of that wonderful poem. The blind Mwonian wandering 
from place to place with the living lyre, whose ecstasy still * moves 
the vocal air,’ and will ever continue to be borne along upon the 
breeze of time—the bard of Paradise singing, darkling of things in- 


| visible to mortal sight, ** from the cheerful ways of man cut off,” 


and pouring forth celestial strains into the ears of the maidens who 


| were privileged to transmit them to the homage of after ages, are 


l eternal Providence, 


| his 


his writings upon 


both, indeed, spectacles fraught with thrilling interest, magnificent 
exhibitions of the buoyancy and prepotence of genius ; but the pic- 
ture of Dante, banished from his beloved Florence, roaming for 
shelter from coast to coast, leaguing with his enemies for the re- 
covery of his household gods, defeated in his every effort, with his 
proud soul ever tortured by the degradation and misery of his lot, 
and engaged the while in the construction of that marvellous intel 
lectual monument which stands by itself, with its foundation beneath 
and towering aloft to the very skies, is a 


“ the grave of things,” 


picture unrivalled in the annals of mind. Born in the midst of all 
the warlike and vengeful passions which fired the bosoms of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibillines, he sprang from a family that was at- 
tached to the former faction, and sought to secure the liberty of Italy 


When 


quite young he fought at the battle of Campaldine, where the Ghi- 


in defending the popes against the power of the emperours 


tillines were defeated ; and subsequently became an ambassador, 
and, at length, under the title of prior, one of the six supreme ma- 
gistrates of Florence. He did not long, however, retain that dig- 
nity. In the commotion of the Bianchi and Nen, he took part with 
the former, who were eventually driven out of the city, and an edict 
of banishment was promulgated against him Proseribed by the 
Guelphs, he embraced the cause of the Ghibellines, and joined with 
The re- 


mainder of his life was spent in wandering about Italy, and sojourn- 


them against Florence, which failed 


n an enterprise 


ing for a time with the different petty princes who divided its fair 

domain 
If, however, there was something more extraordinary in the 
achievement of the Divina Comedia than in that of Milton's poem, 
the motives by which tt was prompted were far less exalted than his 
who prayed for illumination and strength, that he might assert 
1 Dante 


* Indignation made his 


and justify the ways of God to men 
was impelled by the desire of vengeance 
verse” toa great extent. In the words of Sheilev, he was “ cradled 
into poetry by wrong ,”* and fearfully did he revenge the imjuries in 
flicted upon him by hisfoes. He made himself master, as it were, of 
hell, and purgatory, and paradise, and placed in them, as he chose, 
enemies and his frends, literally “ damning to everlast ng 
fame,”’ those whom he wished to punish * Such was the eflect of 
his contemporanes, that having consigned three 
individuals of Florence, who had been his especial persecutors, to 
the horrible abyss into which his genius hed plunged, and parted 
them as demons of hideous form, they were universally shunned by 
their terrified fellow-c.tizens, as if they were indeed the fiends he 
he had depicted in such fearful colours. Tremendous, indeed, was 


the power he thus wielded, for the common people of his time may 


| be said to have implicitly believed that he had really witnessed the 


awful scefes which he drew to their affrighted gaze = It is re 
lated by Boccaccio, that once, when passing by a door in Verona, 
where several women were seated, the poet heard one of them say 


in a low tone, * Do you see that man ; he is the one that goes to hell 


when he pleases, and brings back news from those who are there ,” 


to which another replied, ** What you say is true; don’t you see 


how crisped his beard is, and how blackened his sk n’ that's caused 


by the flames and smoke of hell.” Sorridendo alquanto, passé 


* Some of the great painters adopted this rather uncharitable mode of 
heaping coals of fire upon the heads of their enemies, of which the example 
was set by Dante Muchee! Angelo, it is well known, In his picture of the 
Last Judement, located in the infernal regions a cardinal against whom he 
hada pique, infinite horrowr of his eminence, who complained of the 
outrage to the pope “Te it purgatory or hell that you are put '" asked 
the latter. “In hell,”’ replied the other * I'm sorry for *t,.” said the pon- 
tiff. laughing, * for | can do nothing for you there, and | am afraid you wall 
have to remain’ —and remain he did, for his countenance ts still visible in 
the lurid glare in which It is painted Palma Vecchio, also, in a picture 
upon the same sul im the doge’s palace, at Venice, took 
method of revencine himself upon a fickle lady, by whom he was jilted 
He has painted her, in the first place, among the elect, but before he finished 
the picture she proved faithless, on which he placed her also among the 
wretches who are plunging inte perdition; but as he somehow or other 
gave her a prettier face in the last than in the first sitaation, the firt was 
probably not at all chagrined or put * out of countenance” at the proceeding 
of her quondam lover 
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avanti, continves Boccaccio—* smiling slightly he went on,” 
doubtless not displeased with the evidence of the credulity which im- 
parted strength and effect to his verse. 

But what renders Dante a phenomenon, more even than the gran- 
deur of his genius, and its triumph over the immense obstacles 
which circumstances threw in its way, was his apparition at the 
epoch in which he lived. The world was just emerging from that 
intellectual darkness which had overspread it for ages, and although 
streaks upon the horizon indicated “ the matin hour was nigh,” yet 
they seemed but to herald a lingering dawn. Dante, however, ap- 
peared, and men beheld, with wondering eyes, the firmament at once 
enkindled into noon-day glow. He has been termed the morning star 
of literature, but that morning star has not paled its fires before the 
full effulgence of the meridian sun. Might not its lustre warrant the 
belief that there is great exaggeration in the pictures drawn of the 
gloom by which it is said to have been almost immediately preceded, 
and which it so completely dispersed? ‘This, however, is a question 
which space will not allow to be mooted at present. 

Dante died in exile, and his ashes, like those of the great Roman, 
buried by the upbraiding shore,” were inurned at a distance from 
his natal place. But his fame was an inheritance too precious to 
forego, and every effort was made, after his death, to compensate 
for the sufferings of his life. His monument is in the sacred pre- 
cincts of Santa Croce, a splendid achievement of the chisel; but it 
is a monument, void as it is of the retains of the poet, rather of 
the ingratitude and shame of his country, than one in which his me- 
mory is embalmed. It cannot obliterate from the mind of the be- 
holder the fearful denunciations hurled by the imbittered spirit of 
the exile against the city he had so ardently loved, and which per- 


secuted with such relentless hate its most glorious hero 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE ERA OF HUMBUG, 


** Out, you imposters, 


Time-serving, cheating, mountebanks.”—Massinger. 


Tne race of charlatans is not extinct. Imposture has kept pace 


with improvement, and the vehicles of knowledge have become the | 


media for disseminating humbug. The gross and palpable ceceits 
practised in bygone times have disappeared with the mists of igno- 
rance and superstition, and the silly and credulous now pin their 
faith to the doctrines of learned knaves and accomplished imposters 

The progress of knowledge is in nothing more apparent than the 
means which the cunning and dexterous take to deceive. The 
quack who in the days of Smollet harangued his audience from a 
cart in the marketplace, found a fantastick garb, eccentricity of 
manner, and high-sounding and unintelligible jargon a sure passport 
to success. The simple-minded and ignorant were taken captive 
by pomp and circumstance, and the fillip thus administered to the 
imagination may have produced an effect, when his nostrums other- 
wise would have been ineflicacious either for good or evil 

While we smile at the absurdities practised on our forefathers, 
we fail to recognize in ourselves the victims of duplicity equally ab- 
surd and ridiculous, considering the enlightened age in which we 
live. The patronage bestowed on empiricism shows that knaves and 
But the means taken 
The 
quack knows the vulnerable point and there assails us. He wins oar 
He pities our misfortunes and 


fools form a large portion of the community 
to deceive are of a higher order as we advance in civilization 


affections by flattering our vanity 
thereby begets our sympathy. He acquires our confidence by his 
unparalleled skill and invariable success 
gulled and then picks our pockets 


A genuine quack is a thorough-going fellow 


He persuades us to be 


His unblushing ef- 
frontery has no precedent or parallel! save in his own profession. He 
rails against all imposters, and persuades all who will believe him 
that he is the only wise, virtuous, and talented being in existence 
He is peculiarly endowed by heaven for the benefit of poor, sufter- 
ing, humbugged humanity. He is a compendium of all the cardinal 
virtues, and an abridgment of every human accomplishment 

The bombast of such fellows awakens admiration or contempt ac- 
cording toits merit. But when woman throws off the veil of modesty 
and diffidence which shrouds her nature, and enters the arena of im- 
posture—when she stands forth divested of all that is amiable and 
lovely in her sex; the champion of fanaticism, imposture or im- 


FROM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLISH SCENERY. 





On the twenty-first of July, I was comfortably seated with my 
friends in the trains of the Great Western Railway, furiously whiz- 
zing along at the rate of nearly thirty miles the hour on my way to a 
nameless town, about twenty-six miles west of London ; which place 
terminates the finished part of the road, although the route to Bnstol 
is under contract, and rapidly progressing to a state of completion. 
Here we took the ordinary conveyance, a stage-coach, thirty-two 
miles over as fine a road as one can wish, to the old, far-famed and 
truly venerable town of Oxford. ‘The material used in the erection 
of most of the colleges, churches and publick buildings of Oxford, 
being a fine sand-stone, upon which the frost and humidity of the 
climate exercise a most corroding influence, the whole exteriour re- 
sembles a ruin fast crumbling to decay. Three long days actively 
passed inspecting the numerous antiquities and interesting objects 
of this old town, developed a great variety of pleasing curiosities. 
The Gothick style of architecture has been generally adopted in the 
erection of most of the publick buildings, and its elaborate style, and 
pleasing variety, tend much to relieve the sombre aspect of these 
otherwise dull and gloomy piles, and harmonize admirably well with 
their crusted, half-decayed exteriours. I attended church in St. 
Peters, on the morning after my arrival, which is said to be more 
than nine hundred years old. The whole house, inside and out, 
|| having undergone many and frequent repairs, is now in good preser- 

vation and comfortable. The service was performed by a young 
‘clergyman of great promise, and, by far, the most talented minister | 
|'have heard since my arrival in England. A ramble of about two 
|| miles over toa little village called Effra, in company with a very 

worthy and intelligent friend trom London, brought us in front of 
one of the oldest churches in England, and by many antiquaries it 
is said to be the first church that was ever built in England. It 
stands far out of the way, quite in a field ; and presents the finest 
|| bit of the old Anglo-Norman style of architecture that is to be found 


in the kingdom. The necessary repairs of the centuries that have 


lrun down the ceaseless current of time, since it was first erected, 
embrace several Gothick deformities, and rob this patriarchal struc- 
ture of half its charms as a relick of antiquity. The old square 
‘tower rising abruptly trom the centre of the roof is a gem, and has 
withstood the rude blasts and corroding etfects of time, with won- 
drous ability ; for, without a single alteration or repa'r, it is now in 
a fine state of preservation. A drive in a“ fly,” a distance of three 
miles from Oxford, brought us out upon the highly cultivated eleva 
tion, upon which stands the quiet little village of Cumner, the 
scene of one of the most intensely mteresting of all Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. The place is immortalized as the opening scene of 
Kenilworth. The old church stands a little out from the road, nearly 
opposite the * Black Bear and Ragged Staff,” the little rude stone 
'ale-house where the dark features of Scott's tale were concocted by 
the murderous dependent of the earl of Leicester ; whose palace, in 
which Amy Robsart, his lovely wife, was concealed for years, stood 
near by, but now 1s invisible, save a few scattered fragments that 
strew the cultivated field. On the left side of the altar, in the old 
church, in which Leicester was clandestinely married to Amy Rob- 
| sart, there is an vld monumental tomb, still in tolerable preservation, 
erected to the memory of the wretched Foster; who was the keeper 
‘of Leicester's palace, and who is supposed to have been instrumen- 
tal, if not principally concerned, in the horrid death of Leicester's 
wife. A slight inspection of this retired spot, sacred to the memory 
of unhallowed deeds, and deeply dyed in immortality by the inimita- 
ble hand of Scott, and aglass of ale at the “ Black Bear and Ragged 
Fight 


miles’ drive from Oxford sat us down at the gatesof Blenheim Park, 


Staff,’ quite prepared us for seats in our * fly” for Oxford 


the seat of the noble duke of Marlburough, whose domain is very 
extensive and beautiful. The park alone comprises two thousand 
acres, beautifully laid out, and ornamented with trees and walks, al! 
within a single enclosure ; in which more taan twelve hundred deer 
feed and luxuriate at will. The palace is an immense structure, 
splendidly furnished, and contaims the finest collection of pictures 


that is to be found in England. The library, more than one hun- 


|'dred feet in length by about thirty wide, filled with the choicest 


books from top to bottom, is exceedingly beautiful. But although 


surrounded with all the magnificence and splendour that wealth can 


morality—our feelings are of a far different and more painful nature. | give, this poor duke of Marlborough 1s pretty nearly as wretchedly 


In the bosom of her family, her domination is supremg, but the 
threshold of her home is the boundary of her empire. Her influence 
is all powerful, but it is to chasten and refine. And when she comes 
forth, not to sooth the passions, but to excite them—not to exercise 
the benign influence of female beauty and modesty—but to lead a 
_mob or harangue a rabble, what feeling is awakened but that of un- 
alloyed disgust* All that is pure and amiable, and tender and con- 
fiding ; all that heaven has so kindly given her wherewith to sooth 
and subdue the sterner sex, is sacrificed. And she, who was made 
but a little lower than the angels, preserves the resemblance only 
by the greatness of her fall 
This is, however, somewhat irrelevant to our subject. Female 
impostors, thank heaven, are rare. The fame of Joanna Southcote 
is in little danger of being eclipsed, and * weird sisters” and “ wise 
women” have become extinct. There are few female trespassers on 
the domain of Esculapius, and so long as they behave themselves dis- 


ereetly, we are too gallant to molest them. The order of * char- 


latannie” is ancient and formidable, and one which seems to flourish 
under every dynasty. The truth is, that till duplicity and weakness | 
cease to form a part of the human mind, there will always be some || 


to exercise the one and display the othor. Q. B. D. 


off as was his satanick majesty when he took the Saviour of lost 
and ruined man up into a high mountain and showed hin all the 
kingdoms of the earth, he has scarcely a foot of ground that he can 
call his own, living in the basement of his splendid palace, upon 
a bare pittance, compared with his princely income, his estates being 
in the hands of trustees. Improvidence, gambling, gross prodigality, 
and extravagance, are said to be the causes of this nobleman’s em- 
barrassments ; and these causes have brought hundreds of his noble 
friends to the same morsel of bread. For, so far as I am able to 
learn, the nobility of England, although they suck the lhfe-blood 
almost out of the poor peasantry of the country, and are in the an- 
nual receipt of enormous sums Of money, are, nevertheless, with 
very few exceptions, as poor as rats, ar dw re tchedly embarrassed 
Forty miles’ ride from Blenheim, placed our feet upon the banks of 
Avon, the birthplace of the * sweet swan of Avon.” We visited 
the old meat-shop, in which the immortal bard 1s said to have first 
burst into the light of day, and scratched our names among the mil- 
lions who perform pilgrimages to this cherished spot. We visited the 
old church that contains his dust, and, standing upon his tom), read, 
** Blest be the man who spares these stones, 
But curst be he who moves my bones.” 


'| daddy, I told bim he'd lose me" 


Disconnected with the immortal memory of Shakspeare, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, with a population of between five and six thousand 
inhabitants, contains very little of interest to the tourist. A dinner. 

| therefore, prepared us for a short drive of ten miles the same evening 
which set us down in the old town of Warwick, very near the fine 
old baronial castle, now standing as in the days of Cromwell, and as 
it had, centuries before the * protector’’ ever played the tyrant, 
boldly upon the lofty and beautifully picturesque banks of the Avon. 
The wails of the castle, the palace, and everything about it, are in a 

| fine state of preservation ‘Tliis is the seat of the present noble earl 
of Warwick, whom report reputes to be about as rich as his nobj, 
friend at Blenheim. Here we had the pleasure to inspect the famous 

Warwick vase. It is twenty-one feet in circumference, cut from a 

single piece of marble, and ts supposed to have been made more than 

two thousand years ago, and, as all the world knows, was found near 

Adrian's villa, in Italy. It was a present from George the third to 

the late earl of Warwick. It isa beautiful thing, and worth a vovage 

across the Atlantick in a steamer, at an editor's fare, to see is 

We looked at the thousand curious and interesting objects to be met 

with there, among others, the sword of twenty pounds weight, once 

used in dealing death to his enemies by Guy, the first earl of War. 
wick, who is said to have been eight feet and eleven inches in height, 
and otherwise well-proportioned ! his shield of thirty pounds weight, 
his breast-plate of fifty pounds weight ! his porridge-pot, which holds 
one hundred and eight gallons, now used on great occasions, by the 
present earl, fora punch-bowl! We bade adieu to Warwick, and after 

a drive of some half dozen miles, the venerable wails of Kenilworth 

Castle came in sight. This ancient castle is now inrums. <A few 

dilapidated, crumbling arches, and tottering, ivv-grown walls, are all 

that now remain to mark its former grandeur and magnificence. It 
was once an extensive and splendid structure ; but the finger of de- 
cay has touched it, and it 1s now little better than a shapeless mass 
of rubbish. Leaving this interesting spot, an hour's drive brought 
us out upon the great Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester 
railway, and into the manufacturing town of Coventry. Looking 
through several riband, and other manufacturing establishments, and 
snatching an indifferent meal at the best inn im the place, which was 
little better than the sixth-ward grog-shops of New-York, we were 
rejoiced to seat ourselves in the cars for Birmingham the same even- 
ing. Birmingham, one of the greatest manufacturing towns in the 
world, containing a population nearly equal to that of New-York, is, 
nevertheless, like all the great manufacturing towns in this coun- 
try, (for I have visited them all,) a disagreeable place to all discon- 
nected with the tratlick and manufactures of the place. Its inhabi- 
tants, or rather a very large proportion of them, look ragged, filthy, 
and short fed; and more wretched-looking objects, in human shape, 
are to be seen in a ramble about the streets of Birmingham, than one 

There 

are some of the manufacturing establishments here that are wel! 


would ordinarily meet in the whole tour of the United States 


worth inspecting, many of which we were very much pleased with 
Itis astonishing to witness the high state of pe rfection to which the 
machinery and mechanical skill of the present day ts brought, and 
with what ease and facility ends once difficult of accomplishment 


are now reach d 


There are few fine buildings in Birmingham. The town-hall, one 


hundred and fifty-two feet long within the walls, sixty-five feet wide, 
and sixty-five feet m height, containing a magnificent organ with 
three thousand pipes, is, probably, the highest tramp card im the pack 
of publick buildings mm Birmingham. 

We found two days quite sufficient to inspect the wonders of this 


city of high chimmies and suffocating smoke. We breathed more 


freely as leaving old * Brummagen”™ on our left, we struck across 
| the highly beautiful and fertile country to York, rxa Derby—a tine 
old town, surrounded by highly picturesque scenery—Sheffield, and 
Leeds ; which two latter, in point of interest to the ordinary wan 
derer, are ditto to Birmingham and Coventry—we had no sooner got 
into them, than we began to think of the best mode of getting out 
again. Not so with York, whose fine old cathedral alone com- 
bines attractive charms sufficient to deta the tourist for weeks 
It is quite impossible for me, however, to give you anything like an 
adequate description even of the exteriour of this truly magnificent 
ehurch ; and however much there ts to admire and to be astounded 
at, in gazing at the outside of this splendid pile, until one bas ac- 
tually stood within its hallowed walls he can never fully appreciate 


the astonishing triumph of the arts displayed in the erection of this 


surpassingly beautiful fabrick. The airy lightness and exceeding 
beauty of the style of architecture, the just and fitting proportion of 
' the high and lofty arches, and everything around, the imimitably fine 
tracery work of the organ screen, the chaste and hallowed aspect of 
the whole, softened by the mild rays of the sun, emitted through 
myriads of richly-coloured glass, give the whole interiour an appear 
ance too ethereal to belong to earth. Although I could write long 
and much of York Minster, and the interesting objects to be met 


with in this antiquated old town, without giving you an adequate 





idea of its thousand charms, I will not attempt details, nor further 
trouble you with my observations upon it; for! find I am writing 
frequently about matters and things probably as familiar to you 3s 


household words. D 


, Doers your MorHEeR KNow you're ovr.—A large, six feet yahoo, 
who had his legs run at least nine inches too far through his breeches, 
with a loaf of gingerbread under his arm, and as much in his fist, 
one end of which he had just drawn from between his teeth, leaving 

| his mouth tilled, was met by a gentleman, in Natchez, in the middie 
of the street, of inquired in a whining tone, * Have you 
seen anything of daddy **No!" replied the gentleman, somewhat 
surprised at the novelty of the question. * Well, darnation seize 

* said our hero, crying, as he pro- 

| ceeded, half-bent, sticking in the gingerbread at an alarming rate 


whom he 
Pe 
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‘ 
We must decline the communications bearing the following signatures : “ Alpha,” 
| “A. B..”** Zephyrus,” * Wildrake,” * Amateur,” * Q..” ** Laura,” * W.,” 
“a.T. T..""L.N..” and * X. T. C."—The verses to Madame Vestris are 
rather out of season. They might have answered very well for this meridian 
four months ago, but now, like the lady, they are passee.—We have not the 
means of satisfying the ingursitiveness of Fiash. He had better apply to the 
manager of the National himself. We hike to do a good-natured thing occa 
stonally, but really Mr. Flash presumes a little too far upon the * milk of hu 
man kindness” in our nature.—We advise * E. F.” not to send hts threatened 
cantos. What would our readers say to a whole broadside of portry at once ’- 
Several communications on hand shall meet with the earliest posstble attention 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1838. 
The author of Tom Cringle.—In the life of Di. Macnish, by his 
friend, D. M. Moir, recently published in London, we find among 


—_—— 
=— 





TO LADY EMMELINE 8S. WORTLEY, 


On seeing how well she looked after her hatr was cut quite short, at Belvoir 
Castle, 1838. By Sir Joun Dean Pavt, Bart. } 


How strange it is, so opposite a fate 

On you, fair Emmeline, and Samson, wait! 
When his false wife her husband would ensnare 
She found his pow’r was seated in his hair; 

And when the secret was betrayed at length, 

She clipp'd his locks, and stole away his strength. 





But you, when shorn, with added beauty shine, 
Part with your locks to look yet mure divine: 
Your classick head, when stripped of every tress, 
Gaining by loss—looks “ beautifully less.” 





Pope would have writ of ravished locks in vain, 
Had he but seen how you, by clipping, gain : 
And Beauty's criticks, seeing what you are, 
Would say that now you're “swted to a har.” 


the letters of the former the following inquiry : * Is it yet ascertained 


who the author of Tom Cringle is? The people here (in Glasgow) 
If it really 
be he, it is very odd, for he never was at all known asa literary man ; 


SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED Lire.—At this camp, where we lay sbiver- 
ing for want of fire, the different habits of the aborigines and we cannot bring themselves to think it is Michael Scott 
strangers from the north were strongly contrasted. On that freez- 
ing night the natives stripped off all their clothes (their usual cus- and how a person could all at once start forth into publick notice, 
tom) previously to lying down to sleep in the open air, their bodies’ without any previous practice or preparation in writing, puzzles me 
being doubled round a few burning reeds. We could not understand ot q little.” 
how they bore the cold thus naked when the earth was white with 
hoar frost, and they were equally at a loss to know how we could 
sleep in our tents without having a bitof fire beside us to kee p our 
bodies warm. For the support of animal heat, fire and smoke are 
almost as necessary to them as clothes are to us; and the naked 
savage is not without some reason on his side, for with fire to warm 
the body he has all the comfort he ever knows; whereas we require which this age exhibits few examples 
both fire and clothing, and can therefore have no conception of the 
intensity of the enjoyment imparted to the naked body of a savage 
by the glowing embrace of a cloud of smoke in winter, or in sum- 
mer the luxury of a bath which he may enjoy in any pool, when not 
content with the refreshing breeze that fans his sensitive body during 
the intense heat. Amid all this exposure, the skin of the Australian 
native remains as smooth and soft as velvet—and it is not improba- 
ble that the obstructions of drapery would constitute the greatest of 
his objections in such a climate to the permanent adoption of a civi- 


To these surmises and interrogations, Mr. Moir replies, 
* The literary career of Michael Scott—for he, and no one else, was 
the author of Tom Cringle—was reaily what Mr. Macnish designates 
it, mysterious. If his appearance as an author was unexpected, not 
Jess so was his disappearance from among us. His works are unique 
in themselves ; and are indicative of a power and a mastery, of 
Yet how strange it is, that 


even his fellow-townsmen should to the last have remained skeptical ; 


and that the world should have allowed this ilar 


pass away with scarcely even a paragraph ol 


very sin man to 





comment or regret 


Lockhart, indeed, in a note in the Quarterly, had taken occasion to 
ant that had 


designate the chapters of Tom Cringle as the most brill 


ever adorned the pages of a magazine ; and Coleridge, in his Table 
Talk, had designated them as ‘ most excellent ;’ but although the 


reading publick seemed unanimously to concur in these plaudits, he, 





lized life. — Mayor Mut hel!’s Expedition into Australia, 


VALUATION OF THE FAIR SEX IN aUsTRALIA.—There were two 
daughters of the gin that had been killed, who were pointed out 
sitting in the group before me, together with a little boy, a son. 
The girls bore an exact resemblance to each other, and at once re- 


minded me of the mother. The youngest was the handsomest fi 
male I had ever seen among the natives. 
black, that the red colour was very apparent in her cheeks. She sat 


before me in a corner of the group, nearly in the attitude of Mr. 
Bailey's fine statue of Eve at the fountain, and apparently equally 
As my eye lingered upon her for 
amoment, while deeply regretting the fate of her mother, the brother 


unconscious that she was naked. 


of the dead chief, whose hand had more than once been laid upon 


my cap, as if to feel if it were proof against the blow of a waddy 


begged me to accept of her in exchange for a tomahawk !—Jbid, 
THE RAILWAY. 
How swift our progress in this iron age! 
By hurrying onward now, mid smoke and fire, 
With lightning speed, conductors we require, 
And soon may prove “all the world’s a stage ;” 
Since companvs and managers engage 
In various lines, to meet the express desire 
For opening novelties, long runs conspire 
To make these great performances the rage. 
Far from each city “land rails” now have flown— 
We soon shall see no one horse fly again. 
The line, great eastern kings could boast 1s gone; 
Now the © Great Western's” new lime we maintain; 
And like a mighty king, steam’s power moves on, 
While we must follow and hold up—the trai ! 

Saaxspeare’s vetrers.— William Neate, the picture-dealer, who 
was remanded by the Insolvent Debtor's Court, was the person who 
many years ago discovered an original letter of Shakspeare, written 
tothe lord mayor of 1609, who was his intimate friend. The epistl 
was in verse, and congratulated him on attaining his civick dignity 
The letter was found in an old pocket-book, which Neate, among 
other things, purchased in the city, at the sale of the property be- 
longing to a person named Hathaway, a descendant of Shakspeare’s 
wife, Anne Hathaway. Neate advertised the document, and a gen- 
tleman waited on him to treat for the purchase. He gave him one 
hundred pounds; and Neate afterward ascertained that he was no 
other than Sheridan, who had been sent by the Prince Regent. The 
letter is now in the British Museum, and Neate complains that it 
mght to have “made his fortune.” The pocket-book he sold for 
fifteen pounds, making a tolerable sum by his discovery. 

A VETERAN AT WALCHEREN.--There was a fine old soldier, that 
every one in the army recollects, the late General Burnes, formerly 
of the thirty-sixth regiment. In leaving Corunna, the frigate I was 
on board of picked him up from the wreck of one of the transports ; 
he came on board in a blue great-coat, and in a dripping state. At 
the time of the worst sickness at 
be seen in the shape of a soldier but some poor sallow convalescent, 
basking near the door of an hospital, there was to be seen the colonel 
mhis uniform, his boots and spurs shining brightly, his shoulder-belt 
and gauntlets lustrous with pipeclay, his cocked hat set on a dead 
square, and cane in hand--he marched up and down the quay asa 
‘ort of specimen of the departed army--if not ‘the last man,” the 
‘ast soldier. We wondered where he could get a man to brush his 
doots.— United Serrice Journal. 

A LEARNED cLeRK.—A parish clerk, not far from Banbury, Eng- 
land, a few Sundays since, gave out as follows :—“ The inhabitants 
of this parish are to take notice that a publick vestry will be held 
on Wednesday next, to consider what colour the church shall be 
whitewashed.” 

Homeoratnies.—A gentleman being asked as to homeopathy, 
said it was like mixing an ounce of salts in the Lake of Geneva, and 
taking a tea-spoonful every morning.” 








‘lushing, when nothing was to 





She was so far from 


from whose mind those grand imaginings emanated, was allowed to 
remain a mere name without any local habitation. We hope that 
this stigma will be removed by some friend of the late Michael Scott ; 
and that the justice may be paid to his memory which has been de 

nied to himself. We love Marryatt, and admire Cooper ; but Michael 


Scott is the master-spirit of the sea.” 


| The Adirondack —Th.s is the name of a new and beautiful ship, 
recently launched from the ship-yard of Messrs. Bergh, foot of Scam 


mel-street, East river. The name will with difficulty be made intel- 


‘ligible at sea, even with the aid of a speaking-trumpet, 


} when the 


wind is blowing “ great guns,” and the waves are running mountains 


high. Is will puzzle the Jack tars sadly. ‘They will most probably 


poste- 
As to the Indian name “ Adirondack,” it appears from histo 


convert it into Andiron-Dick, or some appellation equally pre 
rous 
'rieal records, that in early times the Adirondacks held all the country 
| north of the Mohawk, west of Champlain, south of Lower Canada, 
and east of the St. Lawrence river, as their beaver hunting-grounds ; 
but were finally expelled by the superiour force of the Agoneseah, 


or Five Nations. To commemorate the name of that well-known 
tribe, Professor Emmons, one of the state geologists, designated a 
remarkable cluster of high mountains, at the sources of the Hudson 


river, * The Adirondack Group.” These mountains, in the centre 
of a dense wilderness, had only lately been explored, and many of 
them exceed five thousand feet in altitude. The group is remark 
able for the geolovical formation, the great abundance of the nchest 
ron ores, and interesting minerals, and for the exceeding wildness 


and grandeur of the scenery 


Bowery Amphitheatre. —The managers of this establishment have 
fitted it up in a style every way worthy the support of the publick 
We looked in a few evenmes since, and found the house neat, well. 
arranged, and crowded to overflowing. Our juvenile readers will 
recollect the mteresting performances of the Cooke's at their Amphi 
theatre 


m Vauxhall Garden, and the regret they experienced in 


the sudden and unexpected withdrawal of that clever family from 
this country. ‘They will now, however, be happy to learn that their 
loss is amply made good by the present company of the Bowery 
Amphitheatre, whose performances are modelled after those of the 


Cooke's, and which they will find both amusing and instructive 


Drive up to the sidewalk.—The present plan of omnibus-drivers, 
in taking up and setting down passengers in the middle of the street, 


People should refuse either to get im or out of a stage 





is a bad one 
unless i be drawn up to the curb-stone. To be sure, as yet, only 
one of our fellow-citizens has been killed, by the plan as it now ex- 
ists, but people run the risk of life and limb every hour. The mayor 
shuuid issue a new regulation on the subject. Omnibuses are a 


nuisance unless under salutary rules. When properly managed 


they are what they have been frequently termed, ** the most con- 


venient things in the world.” 





Theatrical —Placide took a benefit at the Park on the fifth instant 


prior to his departure for Europe. There is a rumour that he is en 
gaged to play at Madame Vestris’s theatre. We doubt it, as that 
lady was said not to feel particularly amiable toward American ac- 
tors and American audiences. We should not wonder if Placide 
made more of a hit in London than any American actor who has 
{preceded him. The new American play of * Velasco” has been | 
| produced at the Chestnat-street theatre with success. Murdock and 

| Mrs. Sharp, it 1s said, sustained the principal characters with re- | 


ii markatle spirit. The piece was announced for repetition. 





The Sunday Morning News.—Among the weekly publications 
none have ranked higher in the publick estimation than the Sunday 
Morning News. It was, as it were, a connecting link between the 
old and new week, filling up most admirably the hiatus between 
Saturday and Monday—giving the latest news after the publication 
of the evening papers of Saturday, and affording a store of excellent 
reading matter, political, literary and miscellaneous, calculated to 
suit the general reader, and subsidiary to the cause of morality and 
virtue. The selected matter has always been made with scrupu- 

lous care, that nothing offensive to the most fastidious delicacy, 
| should find entrance into its columns; but what we have always most 
| admired in this weekly, has been the tone of independence which 
| has always characterized its leading articles. The proprietor, Mr 
| Samuel Jenks Smith, is a gentleman well known and esteemed 
in this city for his manliness of spirit, liberality of opinion, and 
perfect freedom from cant, bigotry and tolerance , and we were un- 
der the impression, until we perused the leading article in his paper of 
the eighteenth instant, that the Sunday Morning News was ranning 
a most useful and successful career. We understand now that it has 
a circulation of from five to six thousand, but it used to have double 
"w yuds 


that amount, and was fast enri hing its proprietor Some 


cious and impolitick persons have set up a cry against it, because it 


was issued on Sunday morning, and an injurious persecution has 


been most unwarrantably raised against the concern In the pro 
prietor, however, they have made a bad selection, for he is a man of 
energy and determination of character, and not likely to surrender 
at discretion, and if his fellow-citizens will sustain him, his paper 
will, from his own resources, be soon placed in a situation equal 
The fou 


are indebted to the proprietor will pay up what they owe 


ling its palmiest days dation is firm, and if those who 


and his 


friends come forward and give in their names as subscribers, and 


luence to extend his cire 


use their inf lation, it will meet with a suc 


cess which will give renewed impulse to his exertions, secure to the 


nuance of this deservedly popular and well con 
handsomely remunerate Mr 


publick the cont 


ducted journal, and Smith for years of 


unwearied exertion. We hope the paper will be liberally sustamed, 


} 


and its opponents will see the myustice of their course 


Law against due Ning The king of N iples has p blished a se 
vere and efficient law against duelling. A challenge to fight a duel 


third 


either written or verbal, is punishable by imprisonment in the 
degree, with disqualification for all publick functions and the loss of 
all publi k pensions for from two to five years after the ¢ xpiration of 
the puntshmer t. A person who accepts a cha is subject to the 


enge 
same punishment. Any act of violence committed against a person 
in consequence of refusing to accept a challenge, shall be punished 
according to the existing laws, but the rate of punishment shall | 

If a chal 


ce! does not take 


rree above what it is in ordinary cases 





increased one de 


le nge be acce pote d and the parties mect, b 


' } 
the a 


place, they shall be punished by banishment and the loss of pensions 


If the duel takes place, without either party being wounded, they 


shall be | mished by trons in the first degree, with the loss of per 


sions If wounds follow, the wounded party shall be pr nished as 











above, and the party flicting the wound, shall be punisued accord 
ing to the existing laws Murder committed in a duel, shall be 
punished as assassination. ‘The body of a person killed in a duel, 
ind alsu of one who shall suffer death in consequence of a duel, 
shall be buried in a profane place, des gnated by the poli e, without 
funeral ceremony, and without vy monament. Seconds, bearers of 
a challenge, and all who take part m a due stall be punished as 
prine vals Military men, besides be r subject to the dispositions 
of this decree, shall be punished by the military penal statute for 
ins ibord nation 
Monument to Matthews We are informed, by an English 5 per, 

that a handsome mor t has been erected in the vestibule of St 
Andrew's church, Plymouth, to the memory of the distinguished 
comedian, ¢ harles Matthews The folowing inscription was written 
bv Horace Smith, the novelist, and one of the authors of the “ Ke 
jected Addresses.” 

4 Ene ’ ned when her come mn died, 

A i . at nee t be s ' 

! “ ‘ i ‘ s to find, 

A sre and excelle ‘ ’ t 

The j ate . ta ' his breast 

‘ wis of a rf s, With tears, confessed 

a vy tothee, OG the ¢ ot Was koown 

Of those who rear this monumental stone 

The son and w w, whe, wit soms torn, 

The best of fat " f husbands mourn 

Of all this put sly ite we, 

Here s the cause— CHARLES MATTHEWS sleeps below 

is, Meinnatie at and Political Register for 1839 

This 1s one of those ma Is designed for convenience of persons 
who take d who are in the halut 
of compar those of another, and 
caleulati { future elections. Not 
withstand the exception of cer 
tain extracts bottom of the pages 
which cor for the latitude of any 
political party, because the tables, like those in » whig almanack 
of last vear, wil! answer the purpose of a politician on the one side 
as well as on the other. It contains very full, and so far as we have 


observed, exact returns of the recent popular elections in the differ 
Amone tts ¢ ent 


States, a list of the principal civil 


ent states s are the constitution of the United 


officers of the federal government, 


the members of Congress and the governours of the states, state- 


ments of the times of ding the elections, of the times of assem- 


bling the state legislatures, etc. etc. It seems to have been compiled 
exactness and industry 


with It is published at the office of the 


Evening Post, No. 27 Pine-street. 
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FILL THE BUMPER FAIR. 
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THE WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 
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2d—Sages can, they say, 
| Grasp the lightning’s pinions, 
| And bring down its ray 

From the starr'd dominions :— 
| So we, sages, sit, 
| 





And, mid bumpers bright'ning, 
From the heaven of wit, 

Draw down all its lightning & 
Fill the bumper, etc. 


| 
} 
| 3d—W ouldst theu know what first 
| Made our souls inherit, 
This ennobling thirst 
For wine's celestial spirit % 
It chanced upon that day, 
When as bards inform us, 
Prometheus stole away 
The living fires that warm us. 
Fill the bumper, ete. 


















4th—The careless youth, when up 
To glory’s fount aspiring, 
Took nor urn nor cup, 
To hide the pilfer'd fire in:— 
But, oh, his joy! when round 
The halls of heaven spying, 
Amongst the stars he found 
A bow! of Bacchus lying. 
Fill the bumper, etc. 


5th—Some drops were in the bowl, 
Remains of last night's pleasure, 
With which the sparks of soul 
Mix‘d their burning treasure! 
Hence the goblet's shower 
Hath such spells to win us— 
Hence its mighty power 
O’er that fame within us. 
Fill the bumper, etc. 











THE DIAMOND. 


Original, 


Tuov sunlit thing, so widely sought, 

Art thon the gem by monarchs bought 
To deck the crown! 

That fearful halo on the head, 

Whose potent charm o'er nations shed, 
Can bow them down, 

Right willingly to bend the knee, 

Acknowledging supremacy. 


As th’ lesser ones around thy throne 

Of sapphire, onyx, ruby, own 
Thy darkhest beam, 

Enkindled thus with solar ray, 

‘The one alone with night to sway : 
While o'er the dream 

Of fancy’s fairest imaging, 

Thou canst thy rainbow-beauty fling. 


Thou'rt like the gifted of the earth, 
Imparting, aye, a mental worth ; 
A spell but thine ! 
Reflecting gentler treasures too ; 
The lily’s depth and drop of dew, 
Ere morning shine 
To raise the flowret droop'd in prayer, 
And claim thy likeness resting there. 


Thou'rt like affection gleaming through 

The blight of sorrow, pure and true, 
Unchanged the while ; 

The chosen ** Mecca” set apart 

With pilgrim worship of the heart! 
The mward smile, 

Inherent still with many a ray, 

As life's dark current ghdes away. 


Oh, thou'rt a spirit-gem of earth, 

Struck from her adamantine hearth 
For discontent ! 

And now in tenderness doth cast 

Thy ling’ring glance towards the past, 
To memory lent ; 

And though to proud ambition wed, 


Sull sigh for thy leved, rocky bed ! w. 


Anecdote and Gossip. 
Vavtt-Gratines.—The gratings on the side-walks are frequently 
left open. 
on this subject should be ngidly enforced. 


the peculiarities which distinguish Swift's political tracts from all 
similar works produced by mere men of letters. 
compare, for example, the conduct of the Allies, or the letter to the 


| October Club, with Johnson's False Alarm, or Taxation no Tyranny, 


| 


| 


and he will be at once struck by the difference of which we speak. 
He may possibly think Johnson a greater man than Swift. He may 
possibly prefer Johnson's style to Swift's. But he will at once ac- 
knowledge that Johnson writes like a man who has never been out 
of his study. Swift writes ike a man who has passed his whole 
life in the midst of publick business, and to whom the most impor- 
tant affairs of state are as familiar as his weekly bills. 
| “Turn him to anv cause of pohev, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.” 
| The difference, in short, between a political pamphlet by Johnson, and 
| a political pamphlet by Swift, is as great as the difference between 
an account of a battle by Doctor Southey and the account of the 
, same battle by Colonel Napier. It is impossible to doubt that the 
| superiority of Swift is to be, in a great measure, attributed to his long 
| and close connection with Tempe. 


Let any person, | 


Swirt anp sonnson.—Every judicious reader must be struck by Sea AND soap-sups.—Margate has frequently by fastidious ans 


tocrats been termed “a continuation of Wapping,” and wagers have 
been laid that at least one lady on board the steamer “ thither bound 
would recognize her laundress or housemaid. A celebrated musical 
composer—a wag in his way—recently visited the Isle of Thanet, 
and, while pacing the deck during a heavy squall, was extremely 
annoyed to perceive that the spray had damaged the lace and other 
finery in which a young /ady (as he supposed) had bedizened herself. 
She “ heeded not,” but, turning to an elderly female, who proved to 
be her mother, exclaimed, “ La! an’t the waves jist like our soap-suds”” 
The mamma was wroth, and speedily doffed her gentility by saying, 
“ Hang it, when you comes out like 2 lady, can’t you leave the tw 
at home ?” 

ORIGIN OF THE TERM MUsLIN.— The city of Mosul, formerly the capi- 


, tal of Mesopotamia, stands upon the right or western bank of the 


Wir or rue pay.—When Horace Twiss and Theodore Hook were || 


| Very young men, they were great rivals in wit at every table at which 

| they met: but whenever the subject of discussion was classical, 

| Twiss generally gained the day; but when it was glassical, Hook 

| beat the barrister hollow. At one of these keen encounters of their 

| wit, Twiss exclaimed against Hook’s want of scholarship, and un- 

| fortunately for himself said—“ Why, Hook, you don’t even know the 
English of monstrum horrendum !” “ Yes 1 do,” exclaimed Hook, “it 
is horrid Twiss.” 

A compromise witH consctence.—Old Ferdinand of Naples was 
addicted, with a royal addiction, to the chasse aux oiseaux ; so royally, 
indeed, that he would not be prevailed upon to balk his diversion 
even on the death of his queen. He continued to potter about, there- 
fore, his gun on his shoulder, thongh he ought to have been mourn- 


ing; but, as a compromise with his conscience, between love of | 


his amusement and grief for the bereavement, he told his courtiers 
he should shoot nothing but very lutle birds.— Notes on Naples. 


SLeepine Like a Tor.—Two knights of the angle having been one || 


evening glad to seek the shelter of a sorry ale-house for the night, one 
| questioned the other the next morning as to how he had passed the 
| night, observing, that for his part, “he had slept like a top.” “So 
did I,” replied his companion, “ for 1 was turning round all night: 
thus practically proving the nonsense of the old simile for a sound 


|| sleeper. 


TA& GREAT UseD-vP.—A writer in the Knickerbocker has handled | 
Mr. Cooper, the novelist, almost as unmercifully as the editor of || power. ‘He had seven daughters,” said he, “and he gave me the 


the Courier and Enquirer. 





A nicu comptiment.— Sir B—— R——, an Irish knight, was mar- 


> » a 4 > oc ‘ ik 7 > - 
Persons guilty of this neglect should be fined. The law | ried to the daughter of Lord C —, a connexion of which the knight 


was somewhat proud. Boasting of this union once to a frend, he ob- 
served that his lordship had paid him the highest compliment in his 


|| euddest, and he tould me, too, thatif he had an oudder I should have her.” 





il 


Tigris, opposite to the site of ancient Nineveh. “ All those cloths 
of silk and gold which we, the Venetians. (says Marco Paulo,) cal! 
muslins, are of the manufacture of Mosul.” It is not improbable that 
the city of Mosul, being at that time one of the greatest entrepots of 
eastern commerce, may have given the appellation to various produc- 
tions of the loom conveyed from thence to the Mediterranean. 

Discovery OF A NEW CONTINENT. —M. Douhouzel, an officer on 
board the Zelle, (the expedition to the South Pole,) has written a let- 
ter, dated Valparaiso, March the thirtieth, confirming the details 
given by M. D. d’Urville. A new circumstance mentioned by him 
is the discovery of a great continent tothe south of South Shetland 
“We carefully explored and determined,” says the officer, “forty 
leagues of coast, notwithstanding the surrounding ice. This disco 
very is a real service to nautical and geographical science.” 

ATTENTION TO Costume.— Macready is, or appears to be, a great 
stickler for correctness of costume in the pieces he brings out at Coven! 
Garden. Seeing Miss Rainforth dressed for Ophelia in a pair of white 
satin shoes, he thus addressed her :—‘ My dear young lady, when 
you are going to play a character in a piece, the scene of which # 
laid in Denmark, I beg you will, in future, wear Denmark sata 
slippers.” 

Execrricity of woop.—M. Ratt, a cabinetmaker, when planing 
wood, remarked that several chips manifested clectrick phenomens 

ty means of an electrometer he ascertained, that in certain species 
especially those of America, the electricity was positive, when i 
others it was negative, and this particularly characterized the French 
woods. 

Poacuixc.—A man the other day was brought before a count’ 
magistrate for poaching in the preserved covers. “ So, fellow,” $4 
the worthy justice, “ you've got into a preserve, eh!” © Noa,” sa 
the man; “piease your worship, I've got into a pickle.” 


—, 
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